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Aotes. 


TITLE LIST OF CATALOGUES OF ENGLISH 
PLAYS. 
(Continued from p. 204.) 

The library of Mrs. Anne Oldfield, the actress, con- 
sisting of 218 volumes of plays, was sold by auction in 
London in 1731. I have not succeeded in finding record 
of the existence of a printed catalogue of this collection. 

A true and exact catalogue of all the plays and other 
dramatick pieces, that were ever yet printed in the 

ish tongue, in alphabetical order: continu'd down 
to April, 1732. [ Device.] London, printed for W. Feales, 
at Rowe's Head over against Clement’s Inn Gate. 1732. 
(Price 6d.) Where may be had variety of plays. 12mo. 
pp. 36+advertisement leaf. Abc play title list. 
rbeg or, love and liberty. A tragedy. Written 
by the late Thomas Whincop, Esq. To which are added 
alist of all the dramatic authors, with some account of 
lives; and of all the dramatic pieces ever published 
in the English language, to the year 1747. | Device. } 
m, printed for W. Reeve...1747. 8vo. pp. !+350. 
The list is attributed to John Mottley. Abc authors’ 
name list before the Restoration, with life notes and 
py titles. Abc authors’ name list since Restoration, 
life notes and play titles. Indexes: abc authors’ 
mame lists in reign groups; abe play title list. Two 
imperfect copies in the British Museum Library, one 
With title leaf, and both with the list complete, pp. 87 to 
One copy is catalogued under “ English Dramatic 
Poets,” the other under “‘ Whincop (Thomas).” 
¢ British theatre. Containing the lives of the 
lith dramatic poets; with an account of all their 





plays. Together with the lives of most of the principal 
actors as well as poets. To which is prefixed a short view 
of the rise and progress of the English stage... Dublin, 
printed for Peter Wilson...1750, Also issued with another 
title leaf, differing thus: London, printed for R. Baldwin, 
Junr....1752. 12mo. pp. (2)+16+(6)+200+(28). Partly 
by William Rufus Chetwood. Date authors’ name list, 
with life notes, play titles and dates. Indexes: abc 
authors’ name list ; abc play title list. 

An apology for the life of Colley Cibber, comedian... 
Written by himself...The fourth edition...and a list of 
dramatic authors and their works. London, printed for 
R. & J. Dodsley...1756. 12mo. 2 vols. I. pp. (14)+324, 
portrait; II. pp. (2)+304+(30). II., pp. 169 to end. Date 
authors’ name list, with play titles and dates, Indexes: 
abc authors’ name list ; abc play title list. 

Theatrical records: or, an account of English dra- 
matic authors and their works. [Device.] London, 
printed for R. & J. Dodsley...1756. 12mo. pp. 136+(30) 
+advertisement leaf. Date authors’ name list, with play 
titles and dates. Indexes: abe authors’ name list ; abc 
play title list. In the last two lists the title-pages, head- 
lines, pagination, and signatures differ, but the text of 
both issues was pulled from the same setting of type. 

The companion to the play-house; or, an historical 
account of all the dramatic writers (and their works) 
that have appeared in Great Britain and Ireland, from 
the commencement of our theatrical exhibitions down 
to the present year 1764, Composed in the form of a 
dictionary, for the more readily turning to any particular 
author, or performance. In two volumes. Vol. L. con- 
tains a critical and historical account of every tragedy, 
comedy, farce, &c., in the English language. The 
respective merits of each piece, and of the actors who 
performed the principal characters, are particularly 
examined and pointed out. Vol. II. contains the lives 
and productions of every dramatic writer for the English 
or Irish theatres, including not only all those memoirs 
that have been formerly written, but also a great number 
of new lives and curious anecdotes never before communi- 
cated to the public. Also the lives of our most celebrated 
actors, who were likewise authors of any theatrical com- 
position from Shakespear and Johnson, down to the 
present times. London, printed for T. Becket and 
[others ]...1764. 12mo. 2 vols. I. pp. 42 and 27 sheets in 
sixes and one leaf, not numbered ; IT. one leaf and 314 
sheets in sixes, not numbered. By David Erskine Baker, 
partly from MSS. of Thomas Coxeter. I. Abc play title 
list; with authors’ names; place, and date of acting; 
fortune of play and actors; date and size of editions. 
~' Abe authors’ name list, with life notes and play 
titles. 

The playhouse pocket-companion, or theatrical vade 
mecum : containing, 1. A catalogue of all the dramatic 
authors who have written for the English stage, with a 
list of their works, shewing the dates of representation 
or publication, 2, A catalogue of anonymous pieces. 
3. An index of plays and authors. In a method entirely 
new, whereby the author of any dramatic performance, 
and the time of its appearance, may be readily discovered 
on inspection. To which is prefixed a critical history of 
the English stage from its origin to the present time, 
with an enquiry into the causes of the decline of dra- 
matic poetry in England...London, printed and sold by 
Messrs. Richardson & Urquhart...fand others]. 1779. 
12mo. pp. (4)+13 to 180. Pp. 1-12 apparently omitted 
in pagination. Abc authors’ name list, with play titles 
and dates. Abc play title list, with authors’ names, 

Biographia dramatica, or, a companion to the play- 
house: containing historical and critical memoirs and 
original anecdotes of British and Irish dramatic writers, 
from the commencement of our theatrical exhibitions ; 
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amongst whom are some of the most celebrated actors. 
Also an alphabetical account of their works, the dates 
when printed, and occasional observations on their 
merits. Together with an introductory view of the rise 
and progress of the British stage. By David Erskine 
Baker, Esq. A new edition, carefully corrected, greatly 
enlarged, and continued from 1764 to 1782. [By Isaac 
Reed, |... London, printed for Messrs. Rivingtons...[and 
others}. 1782. 8vo. 2 vols. I. pp. 52+496; II. pp. (4)+ 
442. I. Abe authors’ name list, with life notes, play 
titles, date and size of editions. II. Abe play title list, 
with authors’ names, place and notes of acting, date and 
size of editions, Latin plays by English authors. 
Oratorios. 
A catalogue of the library of John Henderson, Eeq., 
late of Covent Garden Theatre, deceased, consisting of... 
and the completest assemblage of English dramatic 
authors that has ever been exhibited for sale in this 
country...which will be sold by auction by T. & J. Eger- 
ton,...on Monday, the 20th of February, 1786, and the 
five following days...Price sixpence...Svo. pp. (2)+72. 
By John Egerton. Pp. 23-67, Play books. 
A catalogue of the library of Richard Wright, M.D., 
Fellow of the Royal Society (deceased). Consisting of...; 
also a most singular assemblage of theatrical writers, 
including the rarest productions of the English drama: 
which will be sold by auction, by T. & J. Egerton,...on 
Monday, April 23d, 1787, and the eleven following days 
...price sixpence...8vo. pp. (4)+102. By John Egerton. 
Pp. 50-79, Play books under authors’ names. 
Bibliotheca Pearsoniana. A catalogue of the library 
of Thomas Pearson...which will be sold by auction by 
T. & J. Egerton, booksellers, at their room in Scotland 
Yard, opposite the Admiralty, on Monday, the 14th of 
April, 1788, and the twenty-two following days...Cata- 
logues, price one shilling...8vo. pp. (6)+230. By John 
Egerton. Pp. 137-176, Play books. 
Egerton's theatrical remembrancer, containing a com- 
lete list of all the dramatic performances in the English 
anguage ; their several editions, dates and sizes, and the 
theatres where they were originally performed ; together 
with an account of those which have been acted and are 
unpublished, and a catalogue of such Latin plays as have 
been written by English authors, from the earliest pro- 
duction of the English drama to the end of the year 
1787. To which are added Notitia dramatica, being a 
chronological account of events relative to the English 
8 Londen, printed for T. & J. Egerton, at the 
Military Library, Whitehall, 1788. 12mo, pp. 8+354. 
Compiled by John Egerton, partly from J. Henderson's 
MSS., from works in the libraries of J. Henderson, 
R. Wright, T. Pearson, and from other sources. Date 
authors’ name list, with birth and death years, play 
titles, places where acted, dates and sizes of editions. 
Date English authors’ name list, with titles of their Latin 

lays. Indexes: abc authors’ name list ; abc play title 
iet ; abe Latin play title list. 

Barker’s continuation of Egerton’s theatrical remem- 
brancer, Baker’s ery dramatica, &c. Containing 
a complete list of all the dramatic performances, their 
several editions, dates, and sizes, together with those 
which are unpublished, and the theatres where they 
were originally performed ; from 1787 to 1801. Including 
several omissions, additions, and corrections, also a con- 
tinuation of the Notitia Dramatica, with considerable 
improvements, To which is added a complete list of 

lays, the earliest date, size, and author’s name (where 

nown), from the commencement to 1801. The whole 


arranged, &c., by Walley Chamberlain Oulton. London, 
printed and published by [J.] Barker & Son...[1801]. 
12mo. pp. (4)+336. Compiled partly from works in the 
library of Richard Forster: see 1806. Date authors’ 





name list, with play titles, places and dates of first 
performance, dates and sizes of editions. Indexes: 
Abe authors’ name list; abc play title list. Also abe 
play title list, with authors’ names, dates, and sizes of 
editions. 

The Thespian dictionary: or, dramatic biography of 
the eighteenth century ; containing sketches of the lives, 
productions, &c., of all the principal managers, dra- 
matists, composers, commentators, actors, and actresses, 
of the United Kingdom :...London, printed by J. Cundee 
...for T, Hurst...1802, 12mo. no pagination, 7 plates. 
Abe name list, with play titles, place and date of per- 


formance. 
F. W. F, 


(To be continued.) 





JAPANESE COOKERY. 

The following menu of a state dinner is ex- 
tracted from the Japan Weekly Mail of July 5, 
and seems to be worthy of preservation in the 
pages of “N. & Q.” :— 

“A Japanesr State Dinner at Nacasaxr.—Of the 
various sights General Grant has seen during the past 
two years, and of the varied banquets he has partaken, 
the entertainment he had provided for him by the 
citizens of Nagasaki, on June 24, must at least have 
provided a special charm of novelty, and the dishes then 
offered to him must indeed have appeared ‘strange and 
wonderfully made.’ A friend has kindly sent us the 
menu of the feast, and, as it would be a pity to omit 
placing such an interesting document on record, we 
gladly print it in full. The entertainment commenced 
at three o'clock in the afternoon and lasted until nine. 
Thirty-six Geishas performed songs and dances which 
had been specially arranged for the occasion; whilst 
their dresses—purple and grey—showed the Japanese 
and American flags arranged as the customary crest on 
the back. A speech of hearty welcome was delivered, 
but we are sorry that want of space prevents our repro- 
ducing it. The following was the bill of fare :— 


Menu of native dinner given in honour of General U.S. 

Grant, by the citizens of Nagasaki, on June 24, 1879. 

First Course. 

Naga-noshi.—On white wooden stand and mounted 
with ‘hosho’ paper and gold and silver cords. 

Matsu-no-dai.—On white wooden stand arid mounted 
with isinglass, dried cuttle fish, and edible sea-weed. 

A set of three unglazed porcelain wine cups, on white 
wooden stand. 

A bowl of water for washing wine cups, on white 
wooden tray. 

A long-handled wine holder—decorated with red 
*hosho’ paper, gold and silver cords, and paper flower 
at mouthpiece. 

A hoop-handled wine holder—decorated in the same 
way as above. 

A pile of dried sardine. 

Zauni.—Composed of crane, pauyu, biche-de-mer, sea- 
weed, potatoes, rice, bread, and cabbage. 

A pile of pickled gilum. 

A pile of sea moon. 

Soup.—Prepared of red snappers. 

A pile of black and white bean. ‘ 

Main Course. 

Namasu.—Composed of snappers, clam, chestnut rock, 
mushroom, and ginger. : 

Soup.— Composed of dock, truffle, round turnips, and 
dried bonito. 
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Pickled vegetables.— Composed of melon, long turnips, 
‘shiso,’ pressed salt, and aromatic shrub. 

Tsubo.—Snipe, egg plant, and bean jelly. 

Takamori.— Boiled rice. 

Hira-sara.—Red snapper, shrimp, potatoes, mushroom, 
and cabbage. 

Soup.— Bass and orange flower. 

Choku.— Powdered bonito flavoured with plum juice 
and walnut, 

Sashimi,—Sliced raw carp. 

Dai-hiki.— Mashed fish. 

Yakimono.—Baked red snapper in bamboo basket. 

Soup.—Isinglass and ‘ jimmaso.’ 

Nakuzara.—Fish broiled with pickled beans, wine, rice, 
hot and cold water. 

Powdered tea and sweetmeat composed of white and 
red bean jelly, cake, and boiled black mushroom. 

Interval : tea and sweetmeats. 


Iaterval Course. 

Shimadai.—Decorated with plum trees, bamboos, and 
tortoise, and composed of varieties of fish. 

Shimadai.— Decorated with peony and shackio (a doll 
with long red hair), and composed of mashed fish, kisu 
(kind of fish), shrimps, potatoes, rabbits, golden fish, and 
ginger in shape of flower. 

Dish of Sashimi (sliced raw fish).—Decorated with 
cherry tree and sea gull, and composed of live carp, 
black ‘ Kuwai,’ muscles of whale, ‘shiso,’ and horse 
radish. 

Dish of Sashimi.—Decorated with chrysanthemum 
and birds, and composed of live snapper, long turnips, 
sea moss, cabbage, and horse radish. 

Dish of Sashimi.— Decorated with ‘ Yebisu’ (an idol), 
and composed of live sole, zingeber mioga, rock mush- 
room, modsuku (kind of sea moss), and horse radish. 

Dish of Sashimi.—Decorated with scenery of carp 
climbing up a waterfall, and composed of live bass, let- 
tuce, sea moss, and branches of ‘ shiso.” 


Final Course. 


Pears prepared with horse radish, 

Wheat flour cake. 

Powdered ice. 

Fruita. 

And 

Soup.—Carp, mushroom, and aromatic shrub. 

Sara-hiki—Red snappers prepared into alternate 
squares of red and white and ‘ matsuna.’ 

Oh-tsubo.—Skylark, wheat flour cake, and gourd, 

Soup. —Stoke, buckwheat, and egg-plant. 

Oh-hira.— Mashed pauyu, fungus, lily roots, and stem 
< pangtins, all prepared with arrowroots and horse 

ish, 

Oh-choku.—Vermicelli of arrowroots and powdered ice. 

Soup.—Shell fish and sea moss. 

Suzuribut«.—Mashed fish, eggs, ‘sushi’ of shrimps, 
plum cake, black mushroom, plum, and finely cut orange. 

Hachi,—Quail and loquat cake. 

Hachi-zakana.—Three different preparations of red 
mappers (Ikada, Koganemushi, and Midoriyaki), long 
roots dressed with ‘ Uni,’ aralia, and pickled ginger. 

Oh-ju.—Fried snappers, shrimps, eggs, egg-plants, and 
mashed long turnips. 

Shimadai.— Decorated with scenery of Futamiga-ura, 
and composed of mashed fish, pauyu, bolone, jelly, and 
chestnut. 

Shimadai.— Decorated with the old couple of Takasago 
under pine, bamboo and plum trees in snow, and com- 
posed of shrimps in shape of ship, Ai fish, potato, black 
and common Kuwai (kind of water potato), eggs, and 
Arame (kind of sea-weed). 


Shimadai.—Decorated with pine trees and cranes, and 
composed of varieties of fish. 
And 
Sweetmeats and variety of fishes in box.” 
W. H. Parrerson. 
Belfast. 


A Rervce ror Destitvte Wirrticisms.— 
Dining out a short time since at one of those 
pleasant dinners where the half-dozen men round 
the table were as well chosen as the menw laid 
before them, somebody repeated the epigram which 
Mr. Grant Duff had quoted in his speech, reported 
in that morning’s papers. This called forth some 
similar occasional poems, viz. the epigram on Mr. 
Biggar’s election and the bitter character of Mr. 
Lowe, said to have been picked up on the floor of 
the House of Commons, and the result was an 
expression of regret that we had no longer a refuge 
for such trifles, like the Foundling Hospital for 
Wit or the Asylum for Fugitive Pieces, which 
have preserved to us so many of the good things 
of the last two or three generations. Soon after 
this I stumbled upon a cutting from an old paper 
of some lines of Charles Lamb’s which ought to be 
preserved ; so I send them to you with the 
suggestion that “N. & Q.” might well become a 
repository for such amusing trifles, if you think 
fit to open its columns for the purpose. 

**Close by those ever-burning brimstone beds 
Where Bedloe, Oates, and Judas hide their heads, 

I saw great Satan, like a sexton, stand, 

With his intolerable spade in hand, 

Digging three graves. Of coffin-shape they were, 

For those who, coffinless, must enter there 

With unblest rites. The shrouds were of that cloth 

Which Clotho weaveth in her blackest wrath. 

The dismal tint oppress'd the eye that dwelt 

Upon it long, like darkness to be felt. 

The pillows to these baleful beds were toads, 

Whose softness shock’d—worms of all monstrous size 
Coil’d round ; and one up-coil’d which never dies. 
A doleful bell, inculcating despair, 
Was always ringing in the heavy air; 
And all about the detestable pit 
Strange headless ghosts and quarter’d forma did flit ; 
Rivers of blood, from dripping traitors spilt, 
By treach’ry, stung from poverty and guilt. 
I ask’d the Fiend for whom these rites were meant. 
‘ These graves,’ quoth he, ‘ when life’s brief oil is spent, 
When the dark night comes, and they’re sinking bed- 
wards, 
I mean for CasTLEs, OLIVER, and Epwarps,’” 
Aw Op Reaper. 


Dr. Maciny.—Dr. Maginn is said (and I 
believe correctly) to be the author of Pen Owen, 
in three volumes, Blackwood, 1822, and Percy 
Mallory, ibid., 1824. Both were first published in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. They are attributed to 
Theodore Hook in Bohn’s Lowndes. In the 
British Museum Catalogue and in Allibone they 
are attributed to Dean Hook, but at the Museum 





Pen Owen is put under “Theodore” as well as 
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“James” Hook. In the London Catalogue, 
1816-51, both are attributed to Theodore Hook. 
The following is attributed to Maginn in the 
London Catalogue and also in the British Museum 
Catalogue: The Military Sketch Book, Remi- 
niscences of Seventeen Years in the Service Abroad 
and at Home, by an Officer of the Line, 2 vols., 
London, Colburn, 1827; and Tales of Military 
Life, by the author of The Military Sketch Book, 
3 vols., London, Colburn, 1829. In this latter 
there are two tales, “ Vandeleur” and “Gentleman 
Gray.” The work is inscribed “to the Colonel 
of the 42nd and to Sir Geo. Murray, H.M. 
Colonial Sec., by an Officer of his Regiment,” and 
in the preface the author speaks of having passed 
the greatest part of his life in the army. He per- 
haps gives a clue to his identity at p. 3 as “W**** 
A**** B***” and again at p. 13 as “ Ensign B.” 
I should not think either of the latter is by 
Maginn, in spite of the above ascriptions. I do 
not recollect any mention being made of any of 
these works in the notices of Maginn in the Gent. 
Mag., nor in the Dublin University Magazine, 
vol, xxiii. pp. 72-101 (by Dr. Kenealy), nor in 
Fraser's Mag., vols. ii. and xxvi.; nor are they 
referred to by J. F. Clarke in his note in the 
Medical Times and Gazette for April 15, 1871, 
p- 433, though he repeats the report, which was 
most positively denied by Fraser (vol. xxvi. 
p. 377), that Maginn was at one time editor of 
Fraser's Magazine. Jerdan, in his Autobiography 
(iii. 21, 78, 82, 88, 91, 100, and 102), mentions 
Maginn’s pseudonyms, &c., in the Literary Gazette. 
Allibone, to whom I am indebted for some of the 
above references, says Dr. Kenealy was an inti- 
mate friend of Maginn’s. OtrpHar Hamst. 


Joun Laxe.—An individual of this name pub- 
lished, in 1842, The Battle of Luncarty: an His- 
torical Poem, reissued in 1844, two volumes in 
one. This seems to have been his last public 
appearance as an author. In 1812 I find The 
House of Morville : a Drama, bearing his name, 
“with a brief sketch of the author's life by J. G. 
Raymond.” This was followed in 1815 by The 
Go Glove, or Farmer’s Son: a Comedy, dedi- 
cated “by permission” to the Duke of Kent ; 
and in 1834, Criticism and Taste: a Satire. Lake 
comes out in all these as a very energetic char- 
acter, although but a tailor in Stanhope Street, 
Clare Market. His first drama was entrusted to 
Raymond to fit it for the Lyceum, where it 
appeared in 1812 ; and with reference thereto the 
author says that this manager, after keeping his 
play for seven years, and finding him friendless 
and unsupported, “seized upon it as his own,” 
and, without suffering him to see what he had done 
to it, performed it for ten nights, so mangled and 
maimed that he scarce knew it again ; and then, 
finding that the public did not take to it, pub- 





lished it in the author's name, still without per- 
mitting him to see and correct it, with a preface 
pretending to patronize “the man from whom he 
stole it.” Criticism and Taste is a trenchant 
attack upon Christopher North, in reply to a 
critique by the latter holding up to derision all 
the “tag-rag and bob-tail of obscure poets.” Lake, 
considering himself included in these categories, 
takes up the gauntlet, and in fifteen introductory 
pages— besides lashing the literary despot, in the 
style of the English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
right manfully, although a tailor—full of interesting 
details as to the difficulties encountered by a friend- 
less author seeking to obtain a fair hearing. Lake 
was a native of Montrose, and his subscription list 
to The Golden Glove shows a good many Forfar- 
shire patrons. He seems to have visited Calcutta, 
and there found a friend in that merchant prince 
William Fairlie, who so nobly backed up Sir 
James Shaw’s appeal on behalf of the family of 
Robert Burns. My query, after this long pre- 
amble, is, What hecame of my unfortunate subject, 
and did he succeéd in getting to the press any- 
thing more than I have enumerated, especially a 
history of his own life and adventures, which was 
in 1834 waiting for a publisher? J. 0. 


Ricwarpson’s House at THE Grance, Nortu 
Exp, Hammersmita.—On the west side of the 
North End Road (now called the West Kensing- 
ton Road) is an old house, built in the beginning 
of the last century, which is worthy of a few lines 
in “N. & Q.” Richardson, the novelist, lived 
here from about 1730 to 1755 ; and in vol. iv. of 
Richardson's Correspondence (6 vols. 8vo., 1804) 
there is a good engraving of the house as it was 
in his days. It was here that he wrote Pamela, 
Clarissa Harlowe, and Sir Charles Grandison; 
and in vol. ii of Richardson’s Correspondence, 
mentioned above, is a coloured engraving repre- 
senting Richardson in the summer-house at North 
End, reading the MS. of Sir Charles Grandison 
to a circle of young ladies and their admirers, who 
must occasionally have felt rather embarrassed, 
unless Richardson skipped some of the more sug- 
zestive passages. 

y The * toy divided into two parts. The left 
portion is of red brick, and, with the exception of 
the front door, is in exactly the same state as it 
appears in the engraving. At the left corner of 
the roof is a charming old sun-dial, inscribed with 
the date 1723, probably the date of the building 
of the house. The right portion of the building, 
which was that occupied by Richardson, has under- 
gone great alterations. The red brick has been 
covered with plaster, and instead of five windows 
for each floor, there are two on the first floor 
and ground and only one on the top story. I 
do not know if Richardson’s summer-house still 
exists. Two old trees in the road, opposite the 
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house, which are represented in the engraving, are 
gone; but the railings in front and the two en- 
trance-gates of ornamental iron work, with hand- 
some red brick posterns surmounted by large stone 
balls, are still intact, and are very characteristic of 
the epoch. There is an acacia tree in the garden 
opposite the left house which is not in the engrav- 
ing, and the ivy on the buildings, out-houses, and 
railings has much increased since Richardson’s day. 

Notwithstanding the alterations and plastering 
in one portion of the building, the house is still 
very picturesque, and it is to be hoped that it will 
not share the fate of some of the neighbouring 
houses, pulled down to make way for modern 
improvements. I shall be much obliged to any of 
your readers who can inform me who lived here 
after Richardson, and who it was that covered that 
portion of the house with plaister, blocked up the 
windows, and deprived it of so much of its quaint 

F. G. 


beauty. 


“Tae Boy’s Heap,” an Ixw Siex.—This sign 
is not mentioned in Hotten’s History of Signboards. 
It may, therefore, be well to here make a note of 
such a sign, to which the Peterborough Advertiser 
drew attention in its issue for Sept. 20. The 
“Boy’s Head” is the sign of an inn at Woodstone, 
near Peterborough, on the Huntingdonshire side 
of the river. The boy’s head, with a serpent 
twisted round the neck, was the crest of the late 
T. Wright Vaughan, Esq., of Woodstone, where 
he lived for many years, and was there buried. 
Colonel Vaughan was a man of varied accomplish- 
ments, and I still possess, and value, a poetical 
piece that he wrote, twenty-six years since, on a 
sketch that I had made of the Huntingdonshire 
Volunteers practising “goose-step,” under the 
inspection of Colonel the Earl of Sandwich and 
other officers. Colonel Vaughan’s daughter, Char- 
lotte Anne, was married to the Rev. Lord George 
Gordon, Rector of Chesterton, Hunts, who was 
brother of Charles, tenth Marquis of Huntly, the 
father of the present marquis. Lady George 
Gordon, who was left a widow in 1862, died 
August 23, 1879, at her residence, 9, Curzon Street, 
Mayfair, aged seventy-eight, and was buried at 
Woodstone, where she possessed anestate. Before 
the memory of the Vaughans’ connexion with 
Woodstone passes away, it may be worth noting 
that the Woodstone sign of “The Boy’s Head” 
represents the crest of the Vaughans. 

CuTuBert Bebe. 


Tat Worp “CneaP.”—What word more in- 
teresting to the majority in these hard times? It 
is perhaps the most generally cherished adjective 
in our language ; but was it always an adjective ? 
Its relation to the Anglo-Saxon ceap and the 
Icelandic kaup is undoubted, and both these words 
are nouns, signifying a purchase or bargain. The 
Icelander of to-day says gott kaup (good cheap) or 





illt kaup (ill cheap) to express the nature of a 
bargain, and among our older writers the English 
word was similarly employed in the character of a 
noun, accompanied by a qualifying adjective. The 
adjective, it seems, has gradually fallen into disuse, 
and the noun now forms a characteristic example 
of one class of word changes. The closely allied 
words chop, coup, chaffer, &c., all refer to purchase 
per se, and not in any way to the nature of the 
purchase. The same meaning may be traced back 
through the verbs, Ang.-Sax. cedpian and Icel. 
aé kaupa. One step further and we reach the 
Gothic kaupatjan, which signifies “ to strike in the 
face,” bearing out in a strangely suggestive manner 
the origin of our expression “to strike a bargain,” 
and the custom of symbolizing purchase by striking, 
lingering remnants of which are doubtless to be 
recognized in the modern auctioneer’s hammer, 
and the habit that survives among some classes of 
the community of slapping and shaking hands on 
the final settlement of a bargain. 

With the light thus thrown on the history of 
the word cheap, it is easy to explain some local 
names otherwise puzzling. Thus Cheapside, Chip- 
stead, and many others, indicate the sites of old 
market-places. Names compounded of Chipping 
are doubtless also of this extraction, and not pre- 
ferably connected with the Norse kaup-angr (a 
village), as the latter half of the word denotes a 
bay or firth, while I know no instance of a Chipping 
situate near the sea. 

Personal names from the same root are common 
enough. It may interest the large family of 
Chapmans to know that the “chapman,” or mer- 
chant, in early English times, was no mean per- 
sonage, and that even kings thought it honourable 
to engage in trading excursions. The slang ex- 
pression “chap,” applied to men and boys, ori- 
ginally meant a buyer. “If you want to sell, here is 
your chap.” Cnartes G. Warnrorp Lock. 


CowLrey Aanp Porze.—In reading Cowley’s 
Poems I have come across two passages which, 
from their great similarity to well-known lines by 
Pope, are, I think,'worthy of mention in “N.& Q.” 
The first occurs in a poem “ On the Death of Mr. 
Crashaw ” :— 

“ His faith, perhaps, in some nice tenents (sic) might 

Be wrong: his life I’m sure was in the right.” 
Compare Pope’s Essay on Man, epistle iii. lines 
306-7 :-— 

“ For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight : 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 
In one of Cowley’s Pindarique Odes, entitled “The 
Ecstasie,” occur the following lines :— 
“Where am I now! Angels and God are here ; 
An unexhausted ocean of delight 

Swallows my senses quite.” 
Compare Pope’s Dying Christian to his Soul,— 

“ What is this absorbs me quite, 

Steals my senses, shuts my sight?” 
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Roscoe, in speaking of the above, says that for 
some parts of this poem “Pope undoubtedly 
stands indebted to his predecessor Crashaw” ; but 
Mr. Dyce, in his notes to the Aldine edition of 
Pope, says that this is a slip of the pen for Flatman. 
I have .had no opportunity of verifying the 
emendation, but I should also suggest Cowley as 
the inspirer. The date of Cowley’s death was 
1667. Pope was born 1688. Wm. H. Pzer. 


Praris.—Many years ago, when idling at 
Conway, I managed to kill time by embarking in 
the pearl fishery. I therefore collected, cooked, 
and opened several bushels of mussels, and secured 
half-a-dozen small pearls as the reward of my 
enterprise. They are all of a dirty lead colour 
save one, which is black. Probably proper 
polishing would make good pearls of them, but, so 
far as I am a judge of such things, they are of the 
poorest quality. I had forgotten these treasures 
until the other day, when, cutting a fine crayfish, 
there came into my hand a beautiful amber-coloured 
pearl, about the size of one of Cockle’s antibilious 
pills. I should call this a golden pearl, being 
ignorant of the terms of pearlology. 

Sarrcey Hipperp. 


Between Press anp Pustic.—A famous 
“ Speech for the Liberty of Unlicenc’d Printing ” 
will be found in at least two modern editions of 
Milton’s works, viz. by Rev. Dr. Symmons (7 vols., 
1806), in his first volume, and Rev. John Mitford 
(8 vols., 1863), in his fourth volume. In the 
course of this “grand oration” Milton almost 
descends from its more lofty torrent into the 
common impatience of mere mortals, when he 
comes to express the annoyance that “ when a man 
writes for the world” what he has carefully pre- 
pared, he should be subjected “ to the hasty view 
of an unleasur’d licencer, perhaps much his 
younger,” “to blot or alter,” &c., “and if he be 
not repulst or slighted, must appear in Print like 
a punie with his guardian,” “whose very office, 
and his commission enjoyns him to lette passe 
nothing but what is vulgarly received already.” 
The whole passage (ed. 1863, vol. iv. pp. 425, &c.) 
would be too long to give here. 

THomas KERSLAKE. 
Bristol. 


Crassicat Pesstuism.—In view of the favourite 
doctrines of Schopenhauer and other German philo- 
sophers in modern times, the following instances 
of life-weariness, brought together by Erasmus, 
may not be without interest. Perhaps some of 
your correspondents can supply references, which 
are wanting in my edition. have changed the 
construction from the oratio obliqua into direct 
speech, otherwise I quote textually :— 

“ Homerus, conferens sortem nostre conditionis cum 
singulis animantium generibus, pronuntiavit nullum esse 





animal homine calamitosius ; Silenus judicavit optimum 
aut non pasci aut quam ocyssime aboleri; Plinius exis. 
timavit nullum munus homini datum a superis majus 
aut melius quam vitw brevitatem, et interim nulli 
negatam facultatem abrumpendi vitum, si videatur. 
Apud Lucianum, Pythagoras, cujus anima fingitur, sub- 
inde mutato domicilio, per omnium virorum ac mulierum, 
bipedum et quadrupedum, corpora fuisse peregrinata, 
fatetur se longe suavius vixisse cum esset rana quam cum 
esset rex.” —pistol. Nuncupat. in libro De Lingud, 


R. W. Burnie, 


ReMARKABLE Loncevity.—The following par- 
ticulars, which I extract from the Monthly 
Chronicle for the year 1729, p. 27, are worthy of 
note :— 

“Feb. 2. This evening was buried at Saint Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, the corps of one John White, aged 104 years, 
The charge of the interment was borne by a certain 
gentleman, who procur’d eight men of 100 years old and 
upwards ; two of them to walk before the corps, and the 
other six to hold up the pall. He gave to each of them 
a suit of clothes, and three shillings in money.” 

Some readers of “N. & Q.” may be able to 
confirm this statement of a strange gathering of 
centenarians 150 years ago. ABBBA, 


Curious Marriace Bitt.—The following is 
certainly worth a note : “ A Bill was brought into 
the Commons that a man might have as many 
wives as he pleased, not exceeding twelve, by Mr. 
Mallet.” A letter in the possession of Sir Harry 
Verney, Bart., dated Nov. 18, 1675: Hist. MSS. 
Commission, Seventh Report, p. 493 (a). 

G. L. Gomme. 


GasparD bE Co.icny.—Mr. Besant, in his 
life of this Protestant martyr, would seem to say 
that it is the first time that such a biography has 
appeared in England. This is a mistake, for as 
early as 1576, only four years after the Bartholomew 
massacre, there was published “ The Lyfe of the most 
Godly, Valeant, and Noble Capteine, and Maintener 
of the trew Christian Religion in Fraunce, Jasper 
Colignie Shatilion, sometyme greate Admirall of 


Fraunce. Translated out of Latin by Arthur 
Golding. Imprinted at London by Thomas Vau- 


troiller, 1576,” 12mo. black-letter. I have a copy 
of this which relates, in fifty-eight leaves, the 
admiral’s history from his birth, and the events 
which led up to the massacre in which he . 


Booxs nor 1x THE Britisa Musevm.—The 
suggestion of Mr. Gomme (ante, p. 245) is a very 
good one, but there will be perhaps more difficulty 
than he thinks of in carrying it out. A large 
number of the works entered in the desiderate 
book as not in the library prove, when search is 
made, to be there. It is to be feared, if “N.& Q.” 
threw open its pages for communications of this 
sort, that some of the lists which would be fur- 
nished would afford evidence of the carelessness of 
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readers rather than of the poverty of our national 
library. ANON. 


A ParLotocicaL Rippte.— What English word 
is derived partly from Gaelic and partly from 
Hebrew, with a French suffix of Greek origin, and 
an English suffix as well? Answer—Mac-adam- 
ised. Watrer W. Sxeat. 

Cambridge. 

Aurries. 

(We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct.] 


BisLioGRAPHICAL : Four-VotumE EpITIon OF 
Josava Barnes’s “ Homer.”—I should be much 
ebliged to any of your readers who could kindly 
solve the following bibliographical question. 
Joshua Barnes’s edition of Homer (Cambridge, 
1711) is usually in two thick quarto volumes, and 
insuch a form I have invariably found it. The 
first volume contains the Iliad, with dedication to 
lord Pembroke, Latin preface of eight pages, 
dedicatory verses by Antony Allen, and 128 pages 
of Greek preliminary matter (viz. life of Homer, 
&e.); and the volume is closed with a very copious 
Index Homericus to the Iliad. The second volume 
is composed of Latin dedication to Hyde, Earl of 
Rochester, a2 short Latin preface, and the Odyssey 
in 643 pages ; and then follow a Latin dissertation 
on the Batrachomyomachia, that poem itself, the 
Homeric Hymns, Epigrams, Fragments, &c., and 
acopious index to the whole volume, concluding 
with a Greek poem by Barnes. I have just pur- 
chased a singularly fine copy of the work in four 
volumes with separate titles to each volume. The 
copy isin its original binding, and must have been 
made up in Barnes’s time. The first volume con- 
tains the dedication, preface, and preliminary 
verses, and the first eleven books of the Iliad, with 
the title and engraved frontispiece. The second 
volume consists of the rest of the books of the 
Iliad, and has a title, “ Homeri Ilias cum Scholiis 
Veterum. Pars Secund: Cantabrigi«, impensis 
Josue Barnesii Editoris. Anno mpccx1.” The third 
volume contains the whole of the Odyssey, with the 
original title. The fourth volume consists of the 128 
pages of Greek preliminary matter prefixed usually 
to vol. i., followed by the Batrachomyomachia, 
Hymns, Epigrams, Fragments, &c., and the two very 
copious indexes to the Iliad and Odyssey, usually 
attached to the two volumes of the ordinary copies. 
To this volume is prefixed a title, “De Homero 
Veterum Opuscula quedam. Homeri Batrachomyo- 
machia, Hymni, Epigrammata, et Fragmenta. 
Accedunt Indices Gemini Homerici. Cantabrigize, 
mDccx.” As this is the first time I have ever met 
with a copy in four volumes with separate titles to 
each volume, I should be greatly obliged if any of 





your correspondents would inform me if they are 
aware of the existence of such copies. I have been 
unable to trace any other. The fourth volume is 
made up of the first and last. The separate titles to 
the second and fourth have evidently been printed 
solely for a few copies to be bound in four thin 
quartos, instead of the usual two thick volumes. 
RicnarD Hooper. 


“Leer” = Hunery.—An old woman asked alms 
of me as I was crossing Wimbledon Common, on 
the ground that she was “that leer.” But for the 
help of German, I should not have guessed the 
meaning of the word; and, finding she was a 
Hampshire woman, concluded it was a provin 
cialism. On asking a builder here whether he 
had heard his labourers use leer in the sense of 
“hungry,” “empty,” he said it was a common 
word enough, he used it himself; and on putting 
the question to an Essex gentleman who has never 
strayed far from his paternal acres, “ What is leer?” 
he at one replied, “ Hungry.” Still, I cannot 
believe that the word is so familiar that it is not 
worth a note ; to which I would add the queries : 
Is leer (hungry) in general “rustic” use? Does 
it occur in print? Has it ever, as in German, the 
wider sense of “empty”? Henry Arrwe.t, 

Barnes, 8.W. 


Tuomas C. Baxrietp.—This writer on political 
economy is said by Vapereau, in his Dictionnaire 
des Contemporains (1858), to have been born in 
London at the close of the last century. For some 
years he resided in Germany, where he was en- 
trusted with the education of the ex-King Louis II. 
of Bavaria. On his return to this country he 
delivered in the University of Cambridge, in 
1844, a course of lectures on political economy. 
Four of these lectures, on the Organization of 
Industry, were published in book form (1845 ; 
second edit., 1848). This work is dedicated to 
the Vice-Chancellor, the Heads of Houses, and the 
members of the University of Cambridge, “as a 
mark of unfeigned esteem, and in gratitude for 
their liberal support afforded to a member of a 
foreign university.” The preface is dated from 
Wiesbaden. Vapereau states that the friendship 
of Sir Robert Peel obtained for Mr. Banfield, in 
1846, the post of Secretary to the Privy Council. 
In addition to his lectures at Cambridge he pub- 
lished Industry of the Rhine, 2 vols., 1846-8, 
in the series entitled “ Knight’s Weekly Volume”; 
the Statistical Companion, a periodical publication, 
1848, &c.; The Economy of the British Empire, 
Nos. 1 to 3, all published, 1849-50 ; and A Letter 
to William Brown, Esq., M.P., on the Advantages 
of his Proposed System of Decimal Coinage, 1855. 
He was likewise a contributor to the Mining 
Journal. Further particulars respecting Mr. Ban- 
field are requested. 

Tuomrson Cooper, F.S.A. 
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“Tne Syos.”—In the year 1829 was published 
at Cambridge, in numbers, on tinted paper, a small 
work. It is called “a literary and scientific jour- 
nal,” but in reality it is a series of squibs and jokes, 
some of which are very clever. The first number 
is dated April 8, 1829, and the last, completing the 
volume, with title, index, &c., June 18 of that 
year. I have some reasons for ascribing the work, 
ora portion of it, to W. M. Thackeray, who at 
that time was an undergraduate of Trinity College. 
I have never seen or heard of another copy of the 
work, Is anything known of it or its editorship ? 

E. Hattstone. 

Walton Hall. 


“Wuuite coops.”—The readers of Helen’s Babies 
do not need to be reminded that Uncle Harry 
defines himself as a salesman of “ white goods.” 
Will some one of them (American preferred) take 
pity on a benighted Englishwoman who does not 
sell goods of any hue, and tell me what is meant 
by these mysterious terms? If I-heard that A. B. 
sold red goods, I.should not know whether he 
dealt in army cloth or geraniums (I was about to 
say tomatoes, but those dear consistent vegetables 
come from the green-grocer) ; and I want to know 
if “white goods” points to Maltese dogs, satin- 
wood furniture, silver brooches, book muslin, 
ptarmigan, or note paper. HERMENTRUDE. 


Dr. Franz Liszt.—Can you give me any par- 
ticulars as to the visits of this composer to London 
in 1841, 1842, and 1843, especially as to the 
general impression he made, the account of his 
visit to the Queen, and his relations with the 
aristocracy, particularly the Countess of Derby, 
and anything as to the silver service that was 
presented to him during one of those visits ? 

Lovisa M. 


“ CLever.”—Can any instance be given of this 
word being in use before 1650? 
A. Suytue Patmer. 


Heratpic.—Can any of your readers inform me 
to whom the following crest and motto belong ?— 
An arm embowed, holding an olive branch, on the 
bend or elbow an escallop shell, “ Paciferam pre- 
tendit olivam.” Harpric Morpnyy. 


Wittiam Fixcn Patmer.—His portrait by 
Romney is in my possession, Can any one give 
information as to his family ? 

J. W. B. Rrppett. 

65, Belgrave Road, 8.W, 


Tae pest Mopern Writixe Inx.—Can any 
correspondent give the result of his experience in 
the matter of ink? Where shall the best ink for 
manuscript purposes be obtained? Of modern 
inks, Morell’s, Tarling’s, Cochrane's, Hyde's, 


Antoine’s, Field’s, Draper's, Thacker’s, Stephens’s, 





Mordan’s, and Waterlow’s have all in turn been 
tried by me and found wanting. The question is 
an important one. Ink should depend for per- 
manency on its chemical, and not on its pigmentary, 
qualities. PrespyTerR GYRvIayNvs, 
Ely. 
[See p. 280.] 


Sr. Amprose.—In the Standard of Sept. 13; 
there is an article on the grayling, in which 
there is this sentence : “St. Ambrose, Bishop of 
Milan, called the grayling the ‘flower fish, or 
* flower of fishes,’ and was so in love with it, we 
are told, that he would never let it pass at table 
‘without the honour of a long discourse.’” Where 
is this anecdote of St. Ambrose to be found? It 
is taken from Iz. Walton, part i. ch. vi, as 
it appears here. St. Ambrose does not say so 
much in his notice of the grayling (thymallus), 
Hexaem., v. ii. 6. Ep. Marshal. 


Tue Harvest Moon ayp tHE Hunter's 
Mooy.—Full moon this year fell on August 31, 
and September 30. Which was the harvest moon?! 
If the latter, when is the hunter's moon, generally 
understood to be the full moon immediately 
following the equinox ? A. F. B. 


Sprritvatism, Seconp Sicut, &c.—Can you 
inform me of any reliable publications with refer- 
ence to these subjects? I should like also to 
know what daily, weekly, or monthly periodicals 
there are on the same subject. 

Wa tter G. Woottcomse. 

The Close, Exeter. 


TEXT WANTED For A Lycu-cate.—Will any 
reader of “N. & Q.” kindly suggest a suitable text 
for a new lych-gate ? A. B. C. 


DiamonpD Weppincs.—The notes on “ Seventy 
Years of Wedded Life” (ante, pp. 45, 138) remind 
me that the Times for some day in the summer of 
1878 contained a telegram from Denmark, stating 
that one couple in a small village there had just 
celebrated their diamond wedding (i.e. the seventy- 
fifth anniversary) and that another couple would 
do sc in a few days. During ten years about six 
or seven diamond weddings had been celebrated 
in the same village. Are there any such records 
in England ? Freperick E, Sawyer. 


“ Popinca.”—-This name occurs in the register 
of the old Dutch church, New York, as follows: 
“1662, July 2, Thomas Lawrence van Popinga” ; 
“1682, June 10, Aeltie Thomas Popinga.” This 
Aeltie was daughter of the above Thomas Lavw- 
rence van Popinga, and was baptized March 26, 
1664, as Aeltje, daughter of Thomas Lawrensden 
van Groeningen and his wife Maritje Jans (widow 
of Cornelis Langevelt). Never having before 
heard of the name Popinga (although a curious 
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pursery family tradition has been carried on to 
the present day, by which every Thomas in child- 
hood has been called “ Van Lawrence, van Thomas, 
van Popingal”), I assume it to be a corruption of 
Peperga, a small place marked on the map of 
Holland as between Groningen and Rotterdam (?). 
In old writing Popinga might be mistaken for 
Peperga. Popingal, until the record of 1662 was 
found, used to be considered merely as a childish 
form of Popinjay, but now a more serious reason 
has turned up for using it. Could any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” throw any light on Popinga = 
Peperga, or tell me who are the heraldic au- 
thorities in Holland, and if any Dutch Domesday 
(say, between 1500-1700) exists, and where it is 
to be found ? d. B. & A, 

(“Thomas Laurenszen Popinga,” without “von” or 
“yan,” July 2, 1662 (Church Members’ List, Reformed 
Dutch Church, New York). The only two references in 
the index (where it is written “ Popinja”) are to Thomas 
and Aeltie (V. Y. Gen. and Biog. Record, 1878). Laurens 
and Laurenszen occur frequently. | 


Srezrinc Wutets.—When was the practice 
first introduced of steering ships by means of a 
wheel ? Ore. 


Dramatic : THE “ Comic Roscivs.”—Will any 
correspondent kindly inform me what was the real 
name of an actor living in Lambeth some thirty or 
forty years ago, who was known by the name of 
the “Comic Roscius”? Where did he play, and 
in what character did he excel ? J. B. 


Letrers oN Otp LEapen Cisterns.—I should 
be much obliged if some one could tell me if the 
letters on old leaden cisterns are the initials of the 
makers of the said cisterns or those of the owners 
of the houses. we oe a 


Tat Goop Movnt, or Monk, CAmrKa (Frag- 
ments du Mahdbharata, traduits en Francais par 
Th. Pavie, p. 49, Paris, 1844).—Gaéura Moukha 
of the above account being the same person as 
Nanak Shah, styled Giri Miikha, the founder of 
the religious fraternity Nana Gotra Bhayo, who 
died in a.p. 1539, I wish to know whether Kali 
his father was the same person as Cimika, the 
father of Cringui Richi, a murderous priest so 
called, it is said, from his having been born with 
deer’s antlers?—the contemporary, and not im- 
— the prototype, of Herne, the haunted 
untsman in Shakspeare’s play of the Merry 
Wives of Windsor. (Indian Antiquary, vol. viii. 
p. 91, April, 1879; History of the Sikhs, by Major 
J.D. Cunningham, p. 40.) R. R. W. Etxis. 

Dawlish. 


Worpswortn’s Sonnet, “ APTER-THOUGHT.”— 
The last line of this sonnet, No. 34 and last of 
The River Duddon ” series, runs thus :— 
“We feel that we are greater than we know.” 





In his notes Wordsworth quotes the following line 
from Milton :— 

“ And feel that I am happier than I know.” 
He then adds, “ The allusion to the Greek poet 
will be obvious to the classical reader.” Will 
some “classical reader” kindly say who “the 
Greek poet” is ? R. F. 8. 


Avrtuors or Quotations WaNTED.— 

Wanted the words of a comic song popular about thirty 
years ago. It must be well known. Its title was Guy 
Fawkes, and the first verse ran thua :— 

“I'll sing a bran new song about Guy Fawkes, that 
prince of sinisters, 

Who once upon a time blew up the king and all his 

ministers ; 

That is, he would have blown them up, and they 'd 

have all been cindered, 

Or seriously scorched at least, if he had not been 

hindered. 
(Chorus) Bow wow wow, fol de lol de riddy lol,” &c, 
SaMvugEL PoyNTgER, 
“ He that knows most men’s manners must of necessity 

Best know his own, and mend those by example, 

’Tis a dull thing to travel like a mill-horse, 

Still in the place he was born in, lamed and blinded. 

Living at home is like it.” 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


Replies. 


SHOWERS OF SULPHUR: PINE POLLEN AND 
SULPHUR. 

(5 S. x. 495; xi. 155, 518; xii. 35, 211, 257.) 

My attention has just been called to the remarks 
of C. C. M. on what he is pleased to call “ the 
supposed identification of the alleged sulphur with 
pine pollen” (ante, p. 211). I think that when he 
has read the following lines, his legal mind will 
admit that the evidence in favour of the pollen 
and against the sulphur is as conclusive as can be 
desired. Before stating my case I would call his 
attention, and also that of Jayprx, to another 
letter in Nature (July 17) on the same subject. 
The writer, Dr. Andrew Wilson of Edinburgh, quotes 
an extract from the Haddingtonshire Courver of 
June 27, which completely confirms my statements 
respecting the pollen nature of the yellow dust. 
The following note from Science Gossip (June 2, 
p. 138) is also of interest :— 

“ A remarkable shower of pollen grains fell in the N.E. 
part of Pennsylvania on the morning of March 17th, 
which covered an area of more than 2,500 square miles. 
It is believed to be chiefly the pollen of Pinus Australis 
of the Southern States, and that it had been carried by 
the wind a distance of 500 miles, The country people 
took it for a shower of sulphur.” 

I quite agree with C. C. M. that “the question is 
even more interesting as one of evidence than as 
touching a phenomenon of nature”; and I will 
endeavour to make it as clear as I can to non- 
scientific readers why I regard the microscopic 
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test as “conclusive,” and hold that it has been 
“supplemented by microscopic comparison with 
undoubted sulphur, and by proper chemical tests,” 
such as ©. C. M. desires. 

In my note in the Times I pointed out the 
resemblance of the dust to Prof. Sachs’s figure of 
pine pollen (Lehrbuch der Botantk, Vierte Auflage, 
fig. 351 B.), and in the penultimate paragraph of 
my Nature letter I intimated that it had been 
compared with “pollen taken directly from the 
tree,” and that the similarity between the two 
objects was readily recognizable. It did not 
appear to me necessary to say that I had applied 
any other tests, considering that I was writing for 
a scientific journal ; but as C. C. M. is evidently 
not a microscopist (unfortunately for him, for he 
loses a great deal of pleasure thereby), I will 
detail the other tests which I applied before writing 
on the subject, for his benefit and for that of the 
other readers of “N. & Q.” who are in a similar 
condition. 

If the local chemist and druggist who is said, 
on good authority I admit, to have supported the 
sulphur theory, ever really did express an opinion 
in its favour, I do not think it possible that he 
can “have tested the deposit chemically,” as 
C. C. M. naturally supposes him to have done. 
At any rate, the mere report that he said the 
deposit was sulphur scarcely deserves the probative 
value as evidence which C. C. M. assigns to it ; 
while the Irish F.R.G.S., in acknowledging the 
receipt of the pine pollen which I sent him, 
admitted the correctness of my decision on the 
pollen nature of the supposed “pure sulphur” 
with which he had previously favoured me. The 
Trish evidence, therefore, in favour of the sulphur 
theory may be considered as withdrawn. Now 
for the details of my own evidence. If C. C. M. 
will refer to the earlier chapters of Huxley and 
Martin’s Elementary Biology, he will find that 
students of the lower forms of animal and vegetable 
life, and of the individual cells which enter into 
the composition of all organic beings, whether 
plants or animals, have their attention specially 
directed to four constant modes of examination, 
amongst others which vary according to circum- 
stances. These four points may be epitomized as 
follows : (1) Form; (2) Structure ; (3) Chemical 
analysis; (4) Mechanical analysis. Let us consider 
them in turn, and note the resemblances and 
differences between pine-pollen, the yellow dust, 
and flowers of sulphur, this last being the only 
form of sulphur which has any sort of resemblance 
to the yellow dust, as it is a “yellow gritty powder.” 

(1) Form. (a) “Flowers of sulphur do not 
present a crystalline structure, but consist of 
spherical granules composed of insoluble sulphur 
enclosing soluble sulphur” (Bloxam’s Chemistry, 
p. 191). (8) The grains of pine pollen have been 
described by a distinguished naturalist as “like a 











small woolsack.” This shape is well represented 
in Sachs’s figure referred to above. (y) The 
particles of the dust which fell round Windsor in 
June have the same shape. An excellent figure 
of them appeared in Science Gossip for Aug. 1, 
p. 187. The writer had collected some of the dust 
in Windsor on June 8, the day of its first appear- 
ance, and had recognized it as pollen, but wanted 
information as to its source. 

(2) Structure. (a) Granules of sulphur are 
opaque, appearing as dark points on a white field, 
when viewed in the microscope by transmitted 
light. Their structure was noticed above, but 
does not reveal itself to any one using this mode of 
examination. (8) The pollen grains of the pine 
have a very different structure, which is easily 
determined when the grains are viewed as trans- 
parent objects by transmitted light. All pollen 
grains have two coats, an outer firmer one, the 
exine, and an inner less dense one, the intine, 
In the pines the grains are further provided with 
two “baglike hollow extensions of the exine” 
(Sachs), which act as floats and favour the distri- 
bution of the pollen by the wind. Further, “ the 
contents (Inhalt) of each ripe grain are divided by 
a transverse partition into a larger and a smaller 
cell,” each consisting of granular semifluid proto- 
plasm. (y) The structure of the particles of the 
yellow dust agrees with this description. 

(3) Chemical analysis. (a) Sulphur grains, 
when examined microscopically, are unaffected by 
dilute solutions of iodine or magenta. (3) The 
protoplasmic contents of pollen grains stain brown 
with iodine, the starch granules present turning 
blue ; while magenta gives the protoplasm a deep 
pink or red colour. In this manner I examined 
the pollen of the lilac, both white and coloured, 
horse-chestnut, red and white may, as well as of 
the Pinus pinaster (not pinastris, C. C. M.) and 
the Pinus sylvestris or Scotch fir. (y) The 
particles of the yellow dust stain in the same 
manner when treated with the same reagents, 
iodine and magenta. 

(4) Mechanical analysis. (a) Sulphur grains 
when crushed break up into smaller particles, but 
these are similar to, and not different from, one an 
other. (8) When any stained vegetable cells are 
burst, ¢g. the cells of the yeast plant, of Prote- 
coccus, or any pollen grains, each separates into 
the “torn, empty, and colourless, but solid and 
uncrushed transparent sac, and the soft, crushed, 
stained protoplasm.” (y) The particles of the 
yellow dust behave precisely in this manner when 
stained and burst. ‘ 

All the above tests are biological in their 
character. They tend to prove the organic nature 
of the yellow dust. I will now describe one of & 
more strictly chemical nature (made quite recently) 
which proves conclusively that the yellow dust is 
not sulphur. It is one of the most delicate tests 
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for the presence of sulphur which are known to 
chemists. (a) A small quantity of flowers of 
sulphur was boiled for five minutes with a solution 
of potash. To the solution, acidulated with acetic 
acid, a few drops of acetate of lead were added. 
The result was the formation of a black precipitate 
of sulphide of lead. (8) An equal quantity of 
the yellow dust was treated in the same way, but 
the solution was as clear after the addition of the 
acetate of lead as it was before. 

I trust that the above record of my tests to show 
the vegetable nature of the yellow dust will be 
deemed more conclusive than the evidence “of 
Mr. Payne, who tasted it, in favour of its being 
sulphur,” and the reported evidence of the local 
chemist, who certainly cannot have used the lead 
test, C. C. M. very naturally remarks on the 
possibility of “suggestion from appearance” with re- 
gard to Mr. Payne’s taste-sensations,and the brim- 
stone-like smell perceived (?) by the country people. 
The same remark applies to BorLEeav, who not only 
tasted “ the phenomenon,” but smelt it. I wonder 
he did not use the familiar naval phrase, “Observed 
a phenomenon ; caught a bucketful.” J. C. M. 
(ante, p. 257) has already pointed out that sulphur, 
qua sulphur, is tasteless and has no smell, and that 
the smell which hangs about it is due to the pre- 
sence of one of its compounds. But, even if it had 
a taste and a smell, the evidence of Mr. Payne 
and Bor.kav would not seem to rest on a very 
firm scientific basis, 

I should be glad to hear more detailed accounts 
of the observations made by these gentlemen. 
Did Bortzav keep flowers of sulphur at hand 
for use “after or during an electrical storm,” 
so that he might make direct comparisons be- 
tween it and “the phenomenon”? If so, did he 
carefully wash and dry “the phenomenon” before 
tasting it, or did he wet his sulphur in the rain 
water from which he obtained “the phenomenon”? 
Unless he and Mr, Payve fulfilled these conditions, 
their evidence as to taste and smell is valueless. 
Are there no pine trees in Canada? Are the 
storms during the Canadian spring and early 
summer “ invariably” electrical in their character? 
Did Bortzav notice “the phenomenon” during 
the whole period of electrical storms? In this 
neighbourhood the yellow dust only appeared 
during the short season of the pollen discharge, 
Just as the male catkins of the pines in the neigh- 
bourhood reached maturity. There was none either 
“after or during” the great storm of August 3, 
the “electrical” nature of which was manifested 
m such a remarkable manner. Further, nearly 
every heavy shower during the second week in 
June, whether “electrical” or not, brought down 
& quantity of yellow dust. 

would commend to Boitgav’s notice the 
following passage from the chapter in Mill’s Logic 
on “ Fallacies of Observation ” :— 














“ First, then, it is evident that when the instances on 
one side of a question are more likely to be remembered 
and recorded than those on the other; especially if there 
be any strong motive to preserve the memory of the first, 
but not of the latter; these last are likely to be over- 
—s and escape the observation of the mass of man- 

ind, 

In conclusion I would ask, at the risk of being 
told by C. C. M. that Iam “of course” moralizing, 
Which explanation, pine pollen or sulphur, com- 
mends itself best to one’s common sense? The 
former can be tested every spring, while the latter 
invokes the aid of chemical processes of an extra- 
ordinary kind. Flowers of sulphur are prepared 
by distillation, “which is conducted in retorts, 
generally of iron, furnished with a short, wide, 
lateral neck ; the fumes are received into large 
chambers of brickwork. If the walls of these 
chambers be kept cool, and the process be con- 
ducted slowly, the sulphur is condensed in powder 
and forms flowers of sulphur.” * Do the sup- 
porters of the sulphur theory believe that this 
process, or any other which could produce the same 
result, was going on in the atmosphere during the 
beginning of June? 

P. Hersert CARPENTER. 

Eton College. 


Tue ATHANASIAN CREED: THE DANGER OF 
Compenpiums 1s Marrers or Autuority (5" §. 
xii. 141, 254.) —Whether Mr. Palmer ever dreamed 
about Sarum rubrics I know not; I do know, 
however, that he cited them, and that he should 
have done so correctly. Moreover, he gives refer- 
ences, to which references I should have thought 
PressyTerR would have himself referred. With 
respect to the Sarum Breviary I left your readers 
to make the reference for themselves ; I forgot at 
the moment that as all men have not faith, so 
some may not have Salisbury Psalters and Bre- 
viaries, and will rectify the wrongful omission 
forthwith and as tersely asI can. Sarum, Petit, 
1528, fol. viii :— 

“Ad primam super hunc Psalmum Quicungue vult 
dicitur antiphona 7e Deum Patrem. In czxteris vero 
diebus dicatur una antipbona prout notatur in Psalterio.” 
Psalter of the same, folio xvii et seq., and of Reg- 
nault, 1528, Psalter, folio xi et seg. :— 

“ Symbolum Athanasii. In omnibus Dominicis quando- 
cunque dicitur Psalmus, Deus, Deus, meus respice, cum 
reliquis Psalmis ad Primam dicetur super Quicungue 
vult hc antiphona Te Deum Patrem, &e. In ceteris 
autem Dominicis simplicibus totius anni et omnibus festis 
simplicibus tam trium quam novem lectionum cum re- 
gimine chori, et in octavis et infra quando chorus regitur, 
et in commemorationibus Beate Mariz et festi loci, nisi 
in festis et commemorationibus que contingunt infra 
Octavam Sanctz Trinitatis, dicitur super Quicunque hec 
antiphona Te jure laudant, dc. In tempore Paschali, 
Alleluia, In omnibus festis duplicibus per annum extra 
hebdomadam 8. Trinitatis, dicitur super Quicunque hac 





* Miller’s Chemistry, part ii. p, 167. 
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antiphona Gratias tibi Deus, &c. In tempore Paschali 
Alleiwia. In omnibus feriis [festis, prave Petit, 1528] 
quando de feria agitur per totum annum et in festis 
trium lectionum sine regimine chori, et in octavis et infra 
et in quibus chorus non regitur et in Vigiliis et in 
Quatuor Temporibus, extra hebdomadam Pentecostes, 
et hebdomadam 8. Trinitatis, dicitur super Quicunque 
hee antiphona Gloria tibi Trinitas, &c. In tempore 
Paschali Alleluia. Per hebdomadam Sanctz Trinitatis 
de quocunque fit servitium dicitur super Quicunque heec 
antiphona O beata et benedicta, &c.” 

So, too, Sarum, Londini, Grafton & Whitchurch, 
1544, folio v, and Psalt., folio xii et seq., and 
Grafton, same year, folio in Psalt. xii et seq., and 
Valentin, Rothomagi, 1556, folio x et sey., and in 
Psalterio, folio xxi et seq., and Kyngston & Sutton, 
same year, folio vii, and in Psalt., folio xi et seq. 
These I refer to as being the first and last Sarum 
Breviaries (with the exception of Mr. Seager’s) 
which I possess, and, beside that of 1544, as com- 
prising six others within their dates. These I cite 
est Prespyter, if aware of differences existing 
between the earlier and later editions of the Salis- 
bury Missal, might tax me with picking out my 
Portiforium and Psalter for my own purposes. He 
implied as much in remarking that I had not quoted 
the Sarum Breviary before. Like most good watch- 
dogs he seems to have a little spice of suspicion in 
his nature. I specify by name the edition of 1544 
(Grafton & Whitchurch) not only because it is 
about the middlemost of my number, but because 
it is the “God save the King”! edition, and 
therefore the most acceptable to PrespyTer, whom 
I take to be a “compendious” dignitary. My 
only reference to York, which I have not at this 
moment by me, need be to the places parallel to 
those of Sarum and to the Monday Prime (Fer. ii.), 
where I think (if my memory does not fail me) he 
will find all the anthems for Quicunque during the 
week ranged under their several working days. 

In the Myroure of Oure Ladye (edition of Early 
E. Text Soc., 1873, p. 140) we read :— 

“* Atthanasius Bishop of Alysaundre made thys Pealme 
in strengthe of the ryghte faythe, agenst the heretykes 
and to comforte and enformacion of them that were in 
true beleue. And therfore holy chyrche hathe ordeyned 
that yt shulde be songe eche day openly at pryme bothe in 
token that faythe is the fyrste begynnyng of helthe, and 
also for people vse that tyme moste to come to chyrche.” 
(Date of writing the above between 1415 and 1450.) 
A note of Mr. Seager (p. xvi, De Primé, edit. 
1843) is as explicit, and may well close my extracts : 

“ Ex antiphonis super Quicungue, pp. 21, 22, apparet 
non ut nunc in Dominicali tantum officio, sed quotidie 
dicendum fwisse (sc. Symbolum A thanasii) ita ut omnino 
quod in Laudibus Benedictus, quod in Vesperis et Com- 
pletorio Magnificat et Nunc Dimittis, idem in Prima 
divinum hoc canticum preestiterit.”’ 

And now, I think, we may safely apply to the 
supposition of some dignitaries PressyTer’s ex- 
clamation, with a verbal change, risibile dictu / 
For to seek the setting aside of the plain words 
of “the one Use for all England” by adverting to 





the Use of Rome, which is no Use to them, or by 
invoking “ the obsolete rubric of pre-Reformation” 
England, which goes dead against them, is surely 


a ludicrous attempt for anybody, however “ com-° 


pendious,” to undertake, and to hope to carry 
through. 

Corruptio optimi fit pessima. The Origines 
Thturgice is a first-rate work; its misuse by the 
dignitaries was deplorable ; for to fail in using its 
safeguards properly was to misuse it. Thedignitaries, 
and rightly in the main, took it as an authority, 
but cared not to verify the honest and threefold 
reference. Hine ille lachrime. For want of will 
to see aright they misread fact, and so misrepre- 
sented truth. 

It would be an injustice to the memory of Bishop 
Lloyd, the Gamaliel at whose feet Mr. Palmer 
sat—it would be an act of ingratitude to Mr. Palmer 
himself—to forget with how unanimous a voice of 
praise Origines Liturgice was welcomed at its 
publication ; how happy, notwithstanding Shep- 
herd, it was held to be in idea, how scholarly in 
execution, how full of interest and instruction— 
and justly so. It has been the inspirer of the 
thousand and one later and lesser works on the 
Book of Common Prayer which have come out 
since its appearance, more than forty years ago, 
and it is now as fresh and useful as ever. Still, 
Corruptio optimi fit pessima, etiam dignitatibus 
ipsis corrumpentibus. Spero MEviora. 


Tue Suirtey Famity anp “ Tae Recorps or 
THE Enciish Province oF THE Society oF 
Jesus ” (5 §, xii. 181, 230.)—I need not say that 
it was very far from my intention to have injured 
Mr. Fotey by my observations on the history of 
Elizabeth Shirley which I made a short time ago. 
For my part I consider that we are all under great 
obligations to that gentleman for giving to the 
world much secret history which has hitherto re- 
mained in manuscript ; but I still think that the 
narratives which he has printed in the five curious 
volumes called The Records of the English Pro- 
vince of the Society of Jesus are of unequal 
authority, and cannot but regret that they were 
not given as they were originally written, with 
notes where necessary at the foot of the page. I 
have not at present the volumes before me, but it 
is my impression that it is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish between the narratives or relations 
themselves and the comments made upon them, 
and Mr. Fotry admits using the modern form of 
“ Miss Shirley,” in the place of the older and much 
more respectable “Mrs. Elizabeth.” As to the 
point of the conversion of this lady, my much 
respected great-aunt (five times removed), I 
think that whoever wrote the narrative is mistaken. 
It is certainly possible that the Lovetts, of which 
ancient house was Jane, the mother of Sir George 
Shirley and Mistress Elizabeth, were Protestants, 
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and that the daughter might have been educated 
in her mother’s faith, and I should like much to 
connect the house and old church of Ettington with 
the story of the weaving of the tape, but I cannot 
indulge so romantic an idea. That house was in- 
habited by the Underhill family duriug the whole 
reign of Elizabeth, and Sir George Shirley vainly 
endeavoured to get possession of it. The two 
families were at daggers drawn, besides being 
divided in religion. Sir George is well known to 
have been a Roman Catholic and a favourer of the 
claims of Mary, Queen of Scots, whereas the Pro- 
testantism of the Underhills, his tenants at Etting- 
ton, is beyond dispute : Edward Underhill, the 
“Hot Gospeller,” was of this family. It may be 
said, perhaps, that Elizabeth Shirley was brought 
up by the Underhills, who were remotely connected 
with her father’s family ; but, if so, what becomes 
of the narrative which represents her keeping her 
brother’s house, &c.? I am of epinion, therefore, 
that this story is apocryphal : perhaps the name has 
been mistaken or misapplied by some former tran- 
scriber ; but I trust that nothing that I have said 
will do injury to Mr. Forry, but that my strictures 
may cause other persons to consult these curious 
volumes, which certainly contain information to be 
found, so far as I know, nowhere else. 
Ev. Pa. SHirey. 
Lough Fea. 


Avoure : Avourigs (5 §, xii. 88, 153, 237.)— 
To make avoure in the passage from Spenser is 
surely not to acknowledge or confess, but to justify, 
to make good his right to act and speak in such 
a manner, which is precisely the sense of making 
avowry. “ Avowry in law is where one takes 
a distress for rent and the other sues replevin. In 
which case the taker shall justify in his plea for 
what cause he took it ; and if he took it in his own 
right, he is to show it, and so avow the taking, 
which is called his avowry” (Chambers). The 
fact is that avow in the sense of answer for, take 
upon oneself, acknowledge as one’s own, has nothing 
whatever to do with vow, from Lat. vovere, votwm. 
The explanation of Brachet, adopted by Prof. Skeat 
in his Etymological Dictionary, will not stand 
acareful examination. “ A l’origine,” says Brachet, 
“avouer est un terme de droit féodal : avouer un 
Seigneur, c’est le reconnaitre pour son supérieur, 
Cest se vouer & lui ; c’est lui jurer obéissance, c’est 
approuver tous ses actes.” There is not a step in 
this process beyond the first that is warranted by 
the use of the term in legal documents, in which 
the verb avow or advow, or its Latin representa- 
tive, is of constant recurrence. If the primary 
signification had really been, as Brachet and Skeat 
Suppose, to swear or make vow of fealty to, it 
would certainly have been represented in juridical 
Latin by the form advovere or advotare. But no 





is universally advoco, except in some rare instances, 
where the French verb is merely dressed up with 
a Latin termination, as advouare or advoare. More- 
over, the line of development from the literal sense 
of Lat. advoco to the modern signification of Fr. 
avouer and E. avow is historically clear and un- 
broken. The original sense of the word is to call 
upon another to defend a right which is impugned 
at law or otherwise. The parson called on the 
patron of the living, the tenant on the lord of the 
fee, to make good his title. The unlearned sought 
the aid of one learned in the law (thence called 
advocatus, an advocate, Fr. avocat and avoué) to 
defend his cause. Then as the appeal to the lord 
to defend the impugned right was a practical 
admission that he was lord of the fee, and entitled 
as such to all the rights incidental to that position, 
advocare and the French derivative advouer came 
to signify an admission by the tenant that he held 
the lands in debate of the person appealed to, and 
recognized him as lord. “ Nihil ab eo se tenere in 
feodo aut quoquo alio modo advocabat””—“ he did 
not avow that he held anything of him in fee” 
(Chron. Nangit., a.p. 1296) ; “ Recognoscendo seu 
profitendo ab iilis ea tanquam a superioribus se 
tenere, seu ab ipsis eadem advocando, prout in 
quibusdam partibus Gallicanis vulgariter dicitur 
advouer” (Concil. Lugdun., a.p. 1274). When 
the word had thus come to signify recognition of 
title, it was applied as well to the vouchee who 
answered to the call and took on himself the de- 
fence, as to the tenant who appealed to him for 
warranty, and thus advoco, Fr. advouer, avouer, 
E. vouch for, avouch, or avow, came to signify to 
answer for, to take upon oneself, to acknowledge. 
“Si vir ipsum in domo sua susceperit, nutrierit, et 
advocaverit ut filium saum”—“ should have avowed 
him as his son” (Fleta) ; “ Donec fuerit advocatus 
ut burgensis noster ”—“ should have been acknow- 
ledged as our burgess” (Statute of Louis le Hutin). 
It is extraordinary how any one reading such 
passages as the above can fuil to see that avouch 
and avow, like Fr. avocat and avoué, are mere 
doublets of each other. The transition from ad- 
vocare to advouer is amply warranted by forms like 
louer from locare, allouer from allocare, jouer from 
jocare, &c. H. Wepewoop. 


“Tue CHRONICLES OF THE Kincs or ENGLAND” 
(5% S. xii. 188, 254.)—There can be little doubt 
that this biblical parody was the production of 
Robert Dodsley, originally, as described on the 
title-page of one of his earliest pieces (The Muse 
in Livery, 1732, 8vo.), “a footman to a person 
of quality at Whitehall” (Miss Lowther), but 
subsequently famous as the author of a Tupperian 
work, The (Economy of Human Life, &c., which 
has had a vast popularity, and the protected of 
Spence, at whose residence he died in 1764. 


such forms occur. The corresponding Latin form | The Chronicle appeared in 1740 :—“ The Chro- 
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nicle of the Kings of England. Written in the 
Manner of the Ancient Jewish Historians. By 
Nathan Ben Saddi, a Priest of the Jews. London, 
1740,” 12mo. Ten years later appeared a transla- 
tion into French, a copy of which is before me :— 
“ Chronique des Rois d Angleterre. Ecrite selon le 
Stile des anciens Historiens Juifs. Par Nathan- 
3en-Saddi, Prétre dela méme Nation. A Londres. 
M.pcc.L.” 12mo., pp. 115. The translator has 
added a few notes and the names of the contem- 
porary kings of France. In his “ Avant-Propos” 
he says :— 

“ C’est l'histoire d'un Peuple fier, inquiet, et indépen- 
dant qu’elle présente, d’un Peuple qui, dans tous les tems, 
dans toutes les formes du gouvernement, s'est toujours 
montré fier, inquiet, et indépendant, qui, toujours le 
méme, a souvent changé, mais ne s'est jamais démenti. 
L’on doit cependant rendre justice 4 l'auteur, et recon- 
noitre qu'il n'a pas peu contribué a conserver, et 4 pré- 
senter le caractere dominant de la Nation Anglaise, soit 
en répandant artistement quelques réflexions, soit en 
motivant sa narration autant que les bornes étroites qu'il 
était prescrites, pouvoient le lui permettre,” Xc. 

Alike in the English and the French version, the 
Chronicle ranges from William the Conqueror to 
George II., inclusive. 

The various pieces of Dodsley were at a later 
period collected, and published under the title of : 

“ Trifles: viz., the Toy-Shop ; the King and the Miller 
of Mansfield ; the Blind Beggar of Bethnal-Green; Rex 
and Pontifex ; the Chronicle of the Kings of England; 
the Art of Preaching, in Imitation of Horace’s Art of 
Poetry ; the Right of Mankind to do what they will 
asserted. With several others not more considerable. 
Printed for J. Dodsley in Pall-Mall. 8vo.” 

With the second edition of this in 1771 appeared a 
second volume, containing Cleone,a Tragedy; Mel- 
pomene, or the Regions of Terror and Pity, a Poem; 
Agriculture,a Poem; The Economy of Human Life. 
It will be seen that The Chronicle is republished in 
the former of these volumes, but The Muse in Livery 
is left out in the cold, as is also an earlier still and 
little known piece, Servitude, a Poem (8vo., n.d., 
pp. 32). In 1821 The Chronicle was republished by 
J. Fairburn and brought down to the time. Book- 
sellers are fond of attributing this reissue to William 
Hone, but, so far as I know, without authority. 
Hone, however, referred to and read passages from 
it, as “a well-known book, . . . written, as set 
forth in the preface, by Nathan Ben Sadi,” as 
examples of parody, on the occasion of his cele- 
brated trial in Guildhall before Mr. Justice Abbott, 
on Dec. 18, 1817, for publishing The Late John 
Wilkes’s Catechism of a Ministerial Member, the 
results of which, and of the subsequent two days’ 
trials, are among the most valuable and important 
triumphs of our constitutional history. 

Wiiiam Bares, B.A. 


Birmingham. 

Among my books I have a large octavo of 156 
pages, bearing this title :— 

“ Chronique | des Rois | d’Angleterre. | Ecrite en An- 





glois selon le Stile des | anciens Historiens Juifs. | Par 
| Nathan Ben Saddi, | Prétre de la méme Nation ; | et 
traduite en Francois dans le méme Stile. | A Londres, | 
= Th. Cooper, | au Globe, dans Pater-noster-Row,. | 

(2. 

On the fly-leaf this note was written by a former 
possessor :— 

“Par Fougeret de Monbron, né a Peronne, mort en 
septembre, 1760, auteur de la Henriade Travestie, ete, 
ll a traduit cette chronique de l’Anglois de Robert 
Dodsley, libraire de Londres, né en 1703, mort 4 Durham 
en 1764. Elle est trés partiale lorsqu’'il s’agit des rois 
catholiques, qui y sont fort maltraités, tandis qu’on éléve 
beaucoup la prétendue réforme et la religion angli- 
cane. 

The last king the book mentions is George II, 
who is destined to become “the flail of Spain, 
the terror of France, and the admiration of the 
world.” As a conclusion it gives the genealogy 
of the kings of England from George II. up to 
“ Guillaume le Roux, qui fut fils de Guillaume le 
Conquérant, qui fut fils de P....” Ishall be 
glad if this book can be of any use to T. M. 

Henri Gavsseroy, 

Ayr Academy. 

Two copies of this book are to be seen in the 
Forster Library, South Kensington Museum. 

, A] ‘aj 


* De 


Fo.k-MepicineE (TRANSVAAL) (5 §. xii. 9, 74, 
98, 193.)—Interesting as it might be to know of 
the existence of an Englishman who in his own, 
his native land, was habitually employing “ Dutch, 
high or low,” instead of the tongue understanded 
of the people, I cannot but plead that the prayer 
of the Enciisuman of “ N. & Q.” be granted, that 
he may be allowed to use the “ plain modern com- 
posite lingo” of which he is so much in favour. 
But if he is to be thus free, he will surely show 
sufficient liberality of mind to let others who wish 
to do so express themselves in standard English ; 
and perhaps one of these days he may rub up his 
philology a little, and put himself in a position to 
make the generous acknowledgment that folk is, to 
say the least, as true an English word as people, 
and that the use of it is not yet affectedly archaic 
or even obsolescent. 

ExcuisuMaN lays claim to a “ composite lingo,” 
so he cannot object to “ folk-medicine” on the 
only score on which some of us would find fault 
with the term. It is surely neater and less ambi- 
guous than “ people’s medicine,” which he suggests 
as a substitute. “ Folk-leechdom” (la@cedém) has 
an unfamiliar look, despite Mr. Oswald Cockayne’s 
Leechdoms, Wortcunning, and Starcraft, but it is 
a more kindred compound than “ folk-medicine.” 
If, however, I were to advocate the use of it, I 
suspect that Exciisnpman would need something 
more than a “dulcet whisper” to keep him from 
airing his conviction that I was wishing to per- 
suade his countrymen to talk German. $ 

With regard to my presumption concerning 
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ExotisHMan’s forefathers, I will only remark that | 
I did not, of course, refer to such of them as may 
have been of Semitic or of Keltic or of Roman 
race. It is hardly likely that he has not some 
English blood in his veins, let his surname be what 
it may, and let him be never so ignorant of his 
indebtedness to Anglican ancestry. He must for- 
give me for believing that “the noble Dane” and 
the Northmen who were eventually known as 
Normans used some form of the word which has 
come down to us as folk. 

Without doubt Exctisaman did express himself 
badly, and unfortunately, when he satirically attri- 
buted a fertile imagination to a Transvaal mis- 
sionary on the mere ground of his having recorded 
something that had not been mentioned in private 
letters to your correspondent. I fail to see that 
ExcLisHMan’s facilities for getting at the truth 
have been in any way superior to Dr. Krapf’s. 

St. Swirxry. 


Tar Scorch Tartan (5"§. xii. 247.)—I pre- 
sume an article in the Quarterly Review for June, 
1847, reviewing a book called Vestiariwm Scoticum, 
is the paper for which your correspondent is in- 
quiring. Perhaps he has been baffled in his search 
by the title of the article, “ The Last of the Stuarts.” 
The first part of the paper refers to the tartan, 
which is the subject of the book, but which was 
obviously of less interest to the reviewer than was 
the author of the book, Mr. John Sobieski Stuart, 
who had in former works called himself Mr. John 
Hay Allen. The reviewer makes rather a savage 
onslaught on the author’s claim, and it is somewhat 
carious that in a pamphlet published in 1848, en- 
titled A Reply to the Quarterly Review upon the 
Vestiarium Scoticum, while thirty-five es are 
occupied with a defence of the book, only five or 
six are devoted to “ the personal attack against the 
editor and his family,” which is described “as of 
a nature to defeat itself,” and “by those against 
whom it is directed is consigned to silent contempt.” 
But whatever the Quarterly reviewer may say or 
think, the brother of the author of the Vestiartum 
still asserts the descent impugned by the Review, 
and, I have heard, when visiting in the families of 
the old Scotch adherents of the house of Stuart is 
treated with distinguished honour. fF. D. B. 


Geraint (5% §, xii, 148.)— 

“The brave Geraint, a knight of Arthur's court, 
A tributary prince of Devon; one 
Of that great Order of the Table Round. 


Geraint, a name far-sounded among men 

For noble deeds....... 

They called him the great Prince, and man of men.” 
Tennyson, Geraint and Enid. 





The Welsh moel =bald, and is used substantively 
to mean “a round-topped hill,” so that Moel-y- | 
Geraint is “the Hill of Geraint.” 


Joun W. Bowe. | 


Lyye Famity (5" §. xii. 107.)—The Rev. 
Charles Philip Lyne (of Queen’s College, Oxford) 
was curate of Westbourne, Sussex, from 1809 to 
1817, and Vicar of West Thorney, in the same 
county, from 1833 until his death, about 1870. 
His son, the Rev. F. D. Lyne, was also curate of 
Westbourne from 1843 to 1845 (see Sussex Arch. 
Coll., vol. xxii. pp. 114-5). 

Freperick E. SAWYER. 

Brighton. 


My ancestor Capt. Philip Lynes came to the 
province of Maryland before 1683, and was sworn 
mayor of St. Mary’s city Sept. 29, 1694. His 
daughter Rachel was the wife of Col. Walter 
Smith, of Patuxent river, and mother of Rebecca 
Smith (b. 1690, d. March 18, 1737), who was 
second wife of Daniel Dulany, sen., and mother of 
Daniel Dulany, jun., the great Maryland lawyer. 
Can any of your correspondents give me any in- 
formation concerning the posterity of Sir Clement 
Smith, of Little Baddow, in Essex? He married 
Dorothy Seymour, sister to Jane Seymour, and 
died Aug. 26, 1552, leaving at least two sons and 
a daughter, viz. (1) Sir John, living in 1596; (2) 
Clement; (3) Dorothy, who married Edmund 
Parker. Clement Smith, who arrived in Mary- 
land before 1655, is supposed to have been his 
great-grandson. 

CHRISTOPHER JOHNSTON, Jun. 

82, Franklin Street, Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 


From Meysey Hampton Church, Wilts: 
“Martha, wife of Robt. Lyne, of Cirencester, 
daughter of Robert and Jane Jenner, died 
Nov. 30, 1811, aged fifty-one.” 

Harpric Morpnyy. 


Norges on THE Enouisn Cuurcnu (5" §. xii. 
183.)—Mr. Mackenzie Watcort, if I understand 
him correctly, connects the word parochia with 
mapéxw. Forcellini, after a question whether the 
word parochus comes from wapa and dyos or éxw, 
observes : “‘ Hinc Parochi in ecclesia nunc dicuntur, 
qui curam animarum suscipiunt, et Fidelibus 
necessaria ad salutem suppeditant.” But is it the 
same with parochia? The earliest use of the 
word by ecclesiastical writers, in what is seen to be 
the Greek form, is in the inscription of the letter 
on the martyrdom of Polycarp, where there is, 
‘H éxxAnoia tov Oeod, 1) taporxotvoa Ypipvay, 
Ti) éxkAnaia Tod Oeod TH Tapotxovay ev Piro- 
pyrio, Kai wdeas tats Kata TavTa TérOV THS 
ayias kai kadoAukhs éxxAnoias raporkiats, with 
which may be compared xaraXciYavtes tiv 
Tapotkiay Tov KOopov TovTov, in Pseudo-Clem., 
Ep.,§ 5. Polycarp himself made use of a similar 
expression when he wrote to the Philippian Church 
as, T) €xkAnoia tov Ocov TP Tapoixkovcy 
PiXimrovs ; and so St. Clement, when he wrote, 
‘H éxxAnoia tod Ocod, 7) tapotxotoa Pwpny, 
ti) €xxAqoia Tod Oeod, TH Tapotxovoy KépivOov. 
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There is a note on the passage of St. Clement in 
Bp. Lightfoot’s edition, which should be examined, 
as also the article in Suicer. Both of these appear 
to support the common derivation from rapo:xéew. 
Ep. MarRsHALL. 


Protemy’s Mar or Irevanp (5* §. xii. 227.)— 
My late query on this subject was written hurriedly 
and when I was much occupied, so that it con- 
tained some serious errors of omission and com- 
mission, which I now beg leave to correct. In the 
first place, what I desire to see is a good fac-simile 
of Ptolemy’s map: a modern copy (so called), 
modified to suit preconceived ideas of this or that 
person, would be of no use to me. Next, I should 
have said that both the Elizabethan and Victorian 
government surveyors of the coast of Kerry have 
marked the place which the Irish-speaking people 
of the district now call Bunnavoundur as Bun- 
goindur. I cannot at all understand how this 
latter spelling could ever have been adopted by the 
surveyors, for the name of the place is pronounced 
as distinctly as possible by the Irish peasantry 
Bunnavoundur. I have questioned Irish speakers 
again and again, and asked them if they ever heard 
the word pronounced as it is spelt on the maps ; and 
they quite scouted the idea of such pronunciation 
or spelling, and repeated the word Bunnavoundur 
in a manner that showed distinctly that abhainn, 
anglicized avon, or abhann, anglicized own (river, 
or of the river), was the central syllable. A less 
excusable error on my own part was the making 
the Italian invasion of Ireland under Father 
Saunders the only one since 1066. I should have 
said that it was the only invasion between 1172 
and 1780. The raid at Kinsale in 1601 was not 


worthy of the name of invasion, but the landing of 


the French at Killala and their progress inland were 
more serious. Mary Acyes Hickson. 


Ptolemy’s ancient map of Ireland, amended and 
modernized, will be found in Phenician Ireland, 
by Henry O’Brien, Esq., A.B. (Lond., Longmans ; 
Dublin, Timms, 1833). “Dur Flumen” runs into 
Dingle Bay, the modern name annexed being 
“Mang R.” Samvue.t Saw. 

Andover. 


“Her! Hep!” (5™ §. xii. 247.)\—Your corre- 
spondent will find his query fully answered by an 
editorial note in “ N, & Q.,” 4™ g. iii. 580. 

W. F. R. 

Worle Vicarage. 


Hotman Famity (5" §,. xii. 47.)—I possess 
a bill of sale of Warkworth Castle and estate, wit 
a small vignette on a plan of the estate, containing 
the names of the fields, farms, and tenants the day 
of sale, June 18, 1805 ; also, a notice of the sale 
by auction, on August 20, 1806, of the building 
materials when the castle was destroyed, at which 








sale my great-grandfather was a purchaser of 
of the lots. M. &. § 


Tae Roya Sienatore (5" S. xii. 206, 255,)— 
Surely the signature must be “ Regina et Imper- 
atrix,” not “and Imperatrix.” JAYDEE, 


Wa trter’s Lococraruic Press (5" §, xii. 293, 
252.)—Another instance of the pluck of “the 
intelligent and enterprising John Walter” occurred 
on a certain occasion, when all his men struck for 
higher wages. Notwithstanding this, the paper 
appeared as usual, but how this was accomplished 
was never known but to himself. 

Wm. Freetove. 

Bury St. Edmunds. 


Mowastic Queries : Epwarp Grim (5 §, xii, 
229.)—C. F. A. V. will find all that is known 
of Edward Grim in Materials for the History of 
Thomas Becket, vol. ii., Introduction, pp. xlv-vii, 
edited by the Rev. J. C. Robertson, M.A., Canon 
of Canterbury, for the Record Commission, 
1876. Grim was not a monk, but a secular clerk, 
and Pits (De Illustr. Angl. Scriptor., p. 239) seems 
to have been one of the first writers who speaks of 
him as a monk of the Benedictine order, and later 
writers have adopted his mistake. E. A. D, 


“ Drraspust” (1*§. i, 26; 5S. xii. 128.)—As 
a name of fiction Scott may fairly be called its 
originator, though the connexion between dryness, 
dustiness, and antiquity is self-evident, and the 
name had been used long before Scott’s time, if the 
date, 1674, given by H. k’. W., is correct. Wheeler, 
in his useful little Dictionary of the Noted Names 
of Fiction, 1866, says: “An imaginary person 
who serves as a sort of introducer of some of Scott’s 
novels.” I have sometimes thought that, in taking 
the name of Jonas Dryasdust, Scott had in memorp 
the well-known Jonas Dryander, the librarian of 
Sir Joseph Banks, who died in 1810, and was con- 
sidered by many as a dry old quiz, as, though fall 
of knowledge, “he was remarkably repulsive to 
impertinent curiosity.” Of him it was said :— 

*« Full many an author well he knew 
From Tournefort to Jussieu, 
Gerrarde and Johnson andé all such, 
From Tabermontan in High Dutch 
Down to the secrets which we come by 
In the receipts of Mother Bumby.” 

There is a small volume entitled The Common 
Place Book of Literary Curiosities, by the Rev. 
Dr. Dryasdust of York, Lond., 1825, 12mo., m 
which the editor is described as “somewhile pre- 
face writer to the Great Unknown.” 

Epwarp Soxty. 


In “N. & Q.,” 1* S. i. 26, there is a query % 
to the authorship of a book, of which the title is: 
“Wit Revived, or a New and Excellent Way of 
Divertisement, Digested into most Ingenious Que 
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tions and Answers. By Asdryasdust Tossofacean. 
Lond., 1674, 12mo.” Lowndes, who spells it Toss- 
off-a-can, states that a copy was sold at Heber’s 
sale for 11. 11s. (p. 2958, Bohn). 
Ep. MarsBALL. 
Sandford St. Martin. 


Autusion 1n Corton’s “ ANGLER” (5"S. xii. 
148, 178, 235.)—At one time of his life Cotton 
seems to have possessed a library which would 
surely have taxed the capacity of any ordinary 
window. His admiring cousin, Sir Aston Cokayne, 
addressed him as follows :— 

“D’ Avila, Bentivoglio, Guicciardine, 

And Machiavil the subtile Florentine, 

In their originals I have read through, 

Thanks to your library, and unto you; 

The prime historians of late times; at least 

In the Italian tongue allow’d the best.” 
See the “Life of Charles Cotton” in The Compleat 
Angler, edited by Sir Harris Nicolas, p. clxvi 
(Chatto & Windus, 1875). The lines are referred 
toCokayne’s Poems (p. 235), which were published 
in 8vo. in 1658. Sr. Swirary. 


Monte pi Prerare (5 §. xii. 188.)—If A. F. 
wrote to Signor Gaetano Romagnoli, Via Toschi, 
16, Bologna, the celebrated bookseller and pub- 
lisher, he would probably be able to obtain copies 
of the statutes of many Monti di Pieta in Italy. 
I have often seen them in Italian and German 
catalogues of old books. Epmunp Waterton. 


Keertnc Scoot in THE Parvise (5% §. xi. 
366, 394, 472; xii. 37, 49, 91, 149, 197.)—Mr. 
Picron unintentionally mispresents me altogether 
in his paper, ante, p. 149. I have not stated, nor 
do I state, that the quotation from Matthew Paris, 
with the gloss thereon, also quoted, justifies the 
derivation which he has pronounced “ childish and 
absurd.” All that I have stated is, that the passage 
shows clearly that the parvis, whatever that may 
mean, was used as a place of education more than 
six hundred years ago, and that the derivation is 
chargeable upon the gloss, and not on Staveley or 
his follower, CuanceLLor Harineton. My edition 
of Matthew Paris is that mentioned by Caavn- 
CELLOR HartnerTon, and I believe it to be one of 
the best and most reliable as yet published. 
Mr. Picron’s opinion is that “there is no mention 
at all of the school being held in the parvis,” 
whereas Wats tells us: “Sensus igitur est, pau- 
perculum istum non tantum coactum fuisse scholam 
docere, sed et exemplarialibellorum pro parvulis 
suis exscribere, eisque vendere.” There is nothing 
to show, but much against the supposition, that 
this transaction took place at Paris. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Sriper Forx-Lore (5" S. xii. 229, 254.)— 
— also often excited reverence, an instance 
of which is quoted at p. 312 in Mr. Henderson’s 





recent edition of Folk-Lore. Under date of 
Tuesday, Sept. 2, 1595, Dr. Dee, after drawing in 
his journal the figure of a spider, writes :— 


“The spider at ten of the clok at night suddenly on 
my desk, and suddenly gon ; a most rare one in bygnes 
and length of feet, &c, I was in a great study at my 
desk,” &c. 

Were Dee’s feelings those of reverence, or was 
the insect associated with money ? 

Joun E. BatLey. 

Stretford, near Manchester. 


MS. History or Fermanaca Co. (5S. xi. 28, 
136, 176.)—Following a friend’s suggestion, I 
searched the library catalogue at Thirlestane 
House, Cheltenham, and found the above at 
p. 238 (No. 13293). I was courteously shown 
this valuable and interesting compilation, which is 
entitled History of the County of Fermanagh, 
with the Antient Families of the Same. It is a 
small 4to. of 165 pp., written 1718-19. The con- 
tents comprise a description of the town of Ennis- 
killen, the islands, hills, and mountains in the 
county, the ancient Irish families, e.g. Maguires, 
Mac Manuses, Cassidys, &c., and the principal 
British families. The list of names of the heads 
of the latter, comprising the landed gentry of the 
county 160 years ago, will doubtless interest many 
readers of “ N. & Q).” :— 


“An Alphabetical Table of y* most Remarkable 
Brittish families in y* County of Fermanagh, proceeding 
according to y® first letter of each sirname, wherein by 
y® pages annexed to their names y* description may be 
found in y* book at y* same page. 

William Archdale, Esqr.; Marvin Archdale, Coll. ; 
Mr. Alexander Acheson, Gt.; Mr. James Aghinleck ; 
Mr. Robt. Abercrumbey. 

Wm. Balfoure, Esqr.; Henry Brook, Esqr. 

John Cole, Esqr.; Henry Caldwell, Barrt.; Dauid 
Creichton, Esqr.; John Corry, Esqr.; John Creichton, 
Esqr.; Guy Carleton, Esqr.; Malcolm Cathcart, Esqr. ; 
Allan Cathcart, Esqr.; Mr. John Cochran, Gent. 

John Dunbair, Esqr.; Mr. Henry Dunbair, Gent. 

Gilbert Ecles, Eeqr.; Joseph Ecles, Esqr. 

Artbur Forster, Gent. 

Sir Ralph Gore, Barrt.; Mr. Willm. Graton, Clk, ; 
Mr. Willm. Green, Clk.; Mr. Henry Green, Attorney. 

Sir Gustavus Hume, Barrt.; [odovick Hamilton, 
Gent.; Malcolm Hamilton, Gent. ; Capt. Charles Hamil- 
ton; Jason Hassard, Esqr.; Robert Hassard, high 
Sheriff ; Thomas Humfrey, Gent. 

Christopher Irvin, Esar.; James Johnston, Esqr. ; 
Walter Johnston, Esqr. ; James Johnston, Esqr. 

John King, Gent. 

Edward Leonard, Gent. ; Anthony Luige, Gent. 

Hugh Montgomery, Esqr.; Samuel Madden, Esgqr. ; 
Andrew Mitchell, Clk.; John Means, Gent.; Peter 
Madison, Gent. 

Arthur Noble, Majr.; James Noble, Gent.; Edwd. 
Noble, Gent. ; Thomas Nixon, Gent, 

David Rynd, Esqr.; John Rynd, Esqr.; Mr. Willm. 
Rossgrove, Gent.; Mr. Thos. Rossgrove, Gent. 

Mr. John Smith, Clk., Esqr.; Mr. Thos. Smith, 


Gent. 


t. 
Mr. John Tratter, Gent. 


Hugh Willughbey, Esqr.: Mr. John Wijaheart, 
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Gent.; Mr. Robt. Wier, Gent. ; Nicholas Ward, Esqr. ; 
John Winslow, Esqr.” 
The majority of the above seem, from their sur- 
names, to have been of Scottish origin. 

Cc. 8. K. 


Kensington. 


“Stap” or “Stape” (5 §. xi. 348, 495 ; xii. 
18, 57.)—At Gravelley Hill, close to Birmingham, 
is an old road running between two ranges of un- 
dulating hills called “The Slade.” I have reason 
to believe that the name is one of considerable 
antiquity. I can speak confidently of its being 
so called for more than a century, from hearing aged 
members of my own family so describe it more 
than fifty years ago. The ground in the neighbour- 
hood is peculiarly formed, and the road so called 
looks as if some mighty boulder had “ slid ” along 
between the hills, forming a level road for more 
than a mile in length. The town of Birmingham 
is now spreading out its mighty arms and in- 
cluding this most beautiful spot in its embrace. 
Villas are springing up, and on my last visit I 
was surprised to find that this glade had been re- 
christened, and was in the future to be known as 
Slade Road. Fatuer Frank. 

Birmingham, 


In the village of Mobberley, Cheshire, a portion 
of the road which runs between two high banks is 
called “ The Slade.” There is another, and appa- 
rently an older, road, but which is now only a foot- 
way, running along the top of one of the banks, 
past some cottages, and communicating again with 
the lower end of the slade. I have always imagined 
that this was the original road, when possibly the 
slade itself was merely a rough, wooded “ drumble,” 
as we call it in Cheshire. I do not remember the 
banks of the slade being wooded, but I remember 
them when they were rough, uncultivated, and 
unenclosed, with several large trees standing upon 
them. There is a curious mistake in the new 
Ordnance parish maps. The sappers who surveyed 
the parish have, no doubt, been told that a certain 
very old cottage is called “ Slade Cottage,” but the 
name not being understood, it is put down in the 
map “ Slate Cottage,” which is not a very appro- 
priate name for a house that has always been 
thatched and has not a slate upon its roof. 

Rosert Houianp. 

Norton Hill, Runcorn, 


By reference to back numbers of “N. & Q.,” 
under the head of “ Sleight : Slade,” various com- 
ments will be found. In one of them I gave the 
term as from “Sax. slidan=to slide,” having re- 
ference to the sides, slopes, or declivities of hills, 
&c., which interpretation has never yet been con- 
troverted. C. Cuartrock. 

Castle Bromwich. 


In the parish of Plumstead, Kent, is a deep, 





stony ravine called “ The Slade.” It is assumed to 
have been, in remote ages, a creek, one of the many 
arms of the Thames on its way to the sea. 

E. C. G. 


“GinneL”: “Vennets” (5 §S. x. 388; xi 
97, 137, 197 ; xii. 57.)—Roquefort, vol. ii. p. 696, 
says: “ Venelle, sentier, chemin, ruelle, passage 
étroit, allée, corridor, en bas Bret. vanelle.” Gattel, 
tom. ii. p. 329, says : “ Venelle, petite rue. II est 
vieux, et ne s’est conservé que dans cette phrase 
proverb, ‘Enfiler la venelle, prendre la fuite,” 
Gattel adds that, according to Ducange, venella is 
a diminutive of vena. He ends his notice thus: 
“Varron, ajoute Ménage, a remarqué que les 
anciens Latins disoient vena pour via, rne, chemin,” 
Ducange (Adelung), tom. vi. p. 744, writes: 
“ Venella et venula, viculus, angiportus, via stric- 
tior, Gallis venelle, quod ven, ut ruga ruge in 
corpore speciem referat : alii a venire deducunt.” 
In my copy of Ducange it is venula which is ex- 
pressly derived from vena. E. C. G, 


There is a farmhouse called the Vinnals half 
way between Stapleton and Longden, Shropshire. 
There are ancient remains (tumuli) in the parish. 

Bot.eav. 


“ SaunTERER” (5% S, x. 246, 436 ; xi. 117, 337; 
xii. 174.)—I propose as a derivation of this vexed 
word the Lat. semita, a by-path, adj. semitarius, 
used by Catullus. Varro says, “Qua ibant, ab 
itu iter appellarunt ; qua id anguste, semita ut 
semiter, dictum” (L. L., v. 6, 10). “ De via in 
semitam degredi” (Plaut., Casin., iii. 5, 40). 

DernigL. 

Plymouth, 


Henry Noucent Bett (5 S. xii. 69, 234.)— 
The Hastings family could not have been very 
strict in “buying up” the copies of Mr. Bell’s 
romantic and interesting account of the Huntingdon 
earldom, for I have one copy, if not two copies, of 
it, picked up of late years at second-hand book 
shops. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

ampstead, N.W. 


Heratpic (5" §. xii. 28, 233.)—The Rosses 
were probably of Hawkhead, not Halkhead. i 
have in my possession a frank of the late Earl of 
Glasgow signed “Ross of Hawkhead”—the title by 
which he held his seat in the House of Peers. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Worcestersnire Worps anp TeRmixats (5 
S. xi. 185, 231, 292 ; xii. 236.)—Referring to Mr. 
Maruew’s explanation of the word Bredwardine 
(ante, p. 237), I think he will find that, if it be 
from the Welsh, “ dinas” would come first instead 
of last, as its equivalent does in his English, “ the 
Hill Fort by the Water.” I am not much of a 
Welsh scholar, but I suspect his Welsh would 
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have to run thus, “ Dinas+bre+dwr,” and this 

would upset his theory. Bradwardine, it will be 

recollected, is a name well known in Waverley, 

and its origin may therefore be well sought for in 

the Gaelic branch of the Celtic. oe 3 
Woodleigh, Southsea, 


A Deriition oF Merarnysics (5% §. xi. 468 ; 
xii. 54, 113, 213.)—My Mathewsiana are scattered 
in several volumes, and since writing the note, 
ante, p. 113, I have found that published by Lim- 
bird and quoted by Mr. Bares, and another of 
the Home Circuit, published by Duncombe. The 
lecture of Prof. McSiilergrip is so differently given 
in the latter that I think it may be worth insertion, 
especially as these wretched piracies are the only 
approach to reports :— 

“In the course of my rambles near Leather Lane I 
was struck with the following signboard, ‘ The Parthenon, 
or Mechanical Atheneum.’ Curiosity prompted me to 
enter into this chosen retreat of science, where my ears 
were polluted by a strong Scottish accent proceeding 
from Mr. Sandy McSillergrip, who was delivering a 
lecture on the arts and sciences to a chosen congregation 
of disciples. He divided all the arts and sciences into bio- 
graphy, geography, philology, conchology, and various 
other ologies. Of nerology he said that it was of especial 
use to gentlemen hairdressers, who were in the habit of 
smoothing the chins of the public; and he also told his 
pupils that craniology could only be studied near the 
London Docks. Botany, he said, could be learnt at 
Covent Garden, where they might be able to extract the 
evbe root ; and phrenology, or free knowledge, was to be 
discovered at charity schools, where the heads of the 
children were always well bumped. Metaphysics he thus 
described : When one man tells another what he dinna 
understand himself, and argues about it, that is meta- 
physics. Last of all he told his pupils that mnemonics, 
or the art of memory, was of light [qu. great] importance 
when they must recollect to pay sixpence at the door for 
the lecture.”—-The Home Circuit, or Cockney Gleaning, 
p. 22 (Duncombe, 188, Fleet Street, no date, pp. 24). 

The Home. Circuit was given in 1827. 

In the Life of Charles Mathews, by Mrs. 
Mathews, London, 1839, 4 vols., Svo., in vol. iii. 
p. 573, is a folding plate representing Mathews in 
his various characters in the Home Circuit. The 
centre figure is Prof. McSillergrip. On the margin 
below is : “Gentlemen, metaphysic means this : it 
is when two men talk together about what they 
don’t understand, in a way that nobody else under- 
stands.” There are other folding plates, rather 
clumsily done, which freshen our recollections of 
Mathews less vividly than the carelessly drawn 
and hastily coloured sketches of Duncombe and 
Limbird. I have heard John Hamilton Reynolds, 
Adolphus, and other friends of Mathews describe 
his indignation at his words being stolen and mis- 
represented. He said that when the whole audience 
was in silent expectation, and he heard the scratch 
of a reporter’s pen, he felt in such a rage that he 
longed to rush from the — and tear the rascal 
to pieces. I have written this hoping that it may 
be acceptable to the remaining few who saw 





Mathews, and to those who did not, but who are 

interested in the stage of fifty years ago. The 

query as to the author of the definition remains 

unanswered. FirzHopKiys, 
Garrick Club. 


“ULTRAMARINE” : “ AzurE”: “Lazu.” (5% 
S. xi. 104, 189, 214, 238, 497.)—I am sorry to 
doubt Mr. Picron’s correctness in stating that 
terre d’ombre, meaning “ earth of Umbria,” is the 
modern terra sienna (ante, p. 190). Burnt and 
raw sienna, and burnt and raw umber, are four 
perfectly distinct shades of brown and yellow. 

MERVARID. 


GeveraL Lascettes oF Wuirtpy (5 §. xii. 
208, 238) was the son of Peregrine Lascelles, who 
was foreman of the burgesses in 1685. He was 
born Jan. 22, 1685, at a house in Starthside, 
Whitby, and died without male issue. 

W. F. Mars Jackson. 


AvutHors oF Qvuorations WanrTep (5" §. xii. 
170, 259.)— 

“‘ The greater the truth,” Xc. 

Lord Ellenborough was the author. He used the words 
at a trial, adding, “If the language used was true, the 
person would suffer more than if it was false.” 

Wa. FREELOVE. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Holbein. By Joseph Cundall.— Turner. 

Monkhouse. (Sanipson Low & Co.) 
Tue series of “ Great Artists” gathers strength by going, 
and bids fair to justify its raison d’étre, although, accord- 
ing to the laudable spirit of modern criticism, some of 
the writers of the volumes already issued have not escaped 
censure for being pretty much what they professed to be. 
Like the series of “‘ Great Authors” issued by Macmillan, 
the intention of the projectors of this one was, if we re- 
collect rightly, not so much to be “ new and original ” as 
to present the latest state of information in a compact, 
readable, and trustworthy form. This, at all events, would 
appear to have been the view of Mr. Cundall, the editor, 
whose volume on Holbein might serve as a model of what 
the rest should be. Accurate in statement and precise 
in expression, it is as free from baldness on the one hand 
as luxuriance on the other, and gives us the cream of 
Wornum, Mantz, and Wo!tman in most agreeable form. 
It is to be regretted that it did not open the collection, 
as it might have served to harmonize and restrain the 
wandering impulses of the very various list of contri- 
butors. 

Mr. Monkhouse’s Turner is a volume of unusual merit. 
He has written, we think, on this subject before, and is 
thoroughly in sympathy with Turner as an artist if not 
as a man. Moreover, he has apparently been enticed 
into somewhat wider fields of inquiry than the series 
demanded by the very haphazard character of much of 
the existent biographical material and the exaggerated 
language of some of the critical estimates. Hence his 
volume has more the value of a fresh contribution to 
Turner literature than a mere résumé of the “ most recent 
authorities.” It holds the domain of common sense 
between the loose chronicling of Mr. Thornbury and the 
transfiguring rhetoric of Mr. Ruskin, whose magical 


By W. Cosmo 
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descriptions (and we fully own their magic) too often 
decline the test of sober examination. Mr. Monkhouse’s 
little book prompts the suggestion that he should carry 
his investigations still further, and give us that larger 
life of Turner which is yet unwritten. 


The Shemitic Origin of the Nations of Western Europe. 

By J. Pym Yeatman. (Burnes & Oates.) 
Mr. Pym Yeatman has never been wanting in the 
courage of his convictions, but these have generally run 
counter to the opinions held by the great majority of his 
countrymen, not to speak of historians and men of science. 
As for our poor “ Aryan ancestors,” Mr. Yeatman would 
leave them scarcely even a magni nominis umbra. The 
inhabitants of the British Islands and the Gauls of France, 
according to him, are Gaelic Shemites, a portentous 
designation, which we have been obliged to evolve out of 
our inner consciousness in order to put his views tersely 
before our readers. Mr. Yeatman’s book contains much 
curious information on all sorts of collateral points, and 
we cannot but regret that the bitterness of the feelings 
which he seems to cherish against what he calls the 
“ Oxford School” of modern historians should prevent 
his giving us a calmly reasoned argument in support of 
a different view from that ordinarily accepted as account- 
ing for the facts of Romano-British and Early English 
history. 


Gleanings from Bodleian MSS.—Part I. A Short View 
of the State of Ireland. Written, in 1605, by Sir John 
Jarington, Kt., and now first edited by Rev. W. Dunn 
Macray, M.A., F.S.A. (Oxford and London, James 
Parker & Co.) 
Tue MS. collections in the Bodleian Library have lately 
been made more accessible, and now Mr. Macray pro- 
poses to print from time to time such a selection from 
them as may be made by taking some of those which are 
too short to form a volume by themselves, and issuing 
them in a series, in which, however, eath part will be 
complete in itself, with its own notes and index. The 
proposal is well worthy of support. The present instal- 
ment comprises the appeal of Sir John Harington (who 
was on military service in Ireland at the time, a.p. 1605, 
and in pecuniary difficulties) that he may be appointed 
Lord Chancellor and Archbishop of Dublin on the death 
of Archbishop Loftus, which was expected to take place, 
as indeed it did before the present letter came to hand. 
The sister country, however, had not to make such an 
addition to her list of grievances as this strange request 
conceived at least to be possible. Besides a justification 
of himself, Sir John Harington has several allusions to 
the general state of Ireland as well as to its ecclesiastical 
affairs, The latter should not be left unread by any one 
who is interested in the condition of the Irish Church 
at that time. Mr. Macray appears to have done his 
part as an editor very carefully. For one allusion un- 
noticed, on p. 1, we will refer him to Cicero, Jn Verrem, 
Act. ii, lib. ii. cap. 11, which is the authority for the 
anecdote of Scipio Africanus. ‘The curious story of 
Bede and the interpretation of S.P.Q.R. at pp. 19, 26, 
may exercise the ingenuity of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 


Messrs. CAsseit send us Part I. of their new and re- 
vised edition of Old and New London. We may feel 
confident that every opportunity will be taken during the 
present issue to make the work as complete as possible 
from every point of view.—We have also before us Part I. 
of Cassell’s Technical Educator.—A third edition of Ser- 
jeant Cox's Mechanism of Man (Longmans) is now in 

rogress.— From Messrs. M‘Caw, Stevenson & Orr, 


elfast, we have received the second edition of Lyra | 


Hibernica Sacra; from the Hand and Heart publishing 
offices, The Home Life of the Prince Consort, by the Rev. 


C. Bullock, B.D.; from F. E. Longley, The Weather and 
Climatic Changes ; and from Whittaker & Co., the twelfth 
edition of The Secretary's Assistant. , 


Tue Chaucer Society and the Ballad Society make 
earnest appeals to the lovers of old English and 
song not to let their work languish for want of Ma 
Mr. Furnivall’s fervidum ingenium seems almost 
earry him beyond himself as he recounts the evil deeds 
of the “forty members who ought to have paid their 
subscriptions last year,” but who “ didn’t pay ’em.” We 
hope he may this year and other years succeed in ge 
together the “‘ four-in-hand ” which he wants to drive in 
honour of Chaucer. The Ballad Society wants special 
help, we learn, to enable it to avail itself of the offer to 
complete the Roxburghe series, made by our corre 
spondent the Rev. J. W. Ebsworth, whom Mr. William 
Chappell has chosen for his successor in editorial work, 
If the members of the society were to double their sub- 
scriptions for the current year, we are told, the Roxburghe 
Ballads might be completed early in 1880. We commend 
the statement to the serious consideration of the many 
readers of “N. & Q.” who love our old ballads. 


Earty Encuisn Text Soctety.—We have just received 
the Eleventh Report of the Committee, written obvi 
by the Director, the only member of the society, we 
venture to say, who is not satisfied with the good work 
that it has accomplished. Upwards of one hundred 
volumes of our early English literature, edited by some 
of our best scholars, has the society given to the world, 
under the direction of Mr. Furnivall, to whose 
we owe not only this admirable society, but also 
Chaucer and New Shakspere Societies. 





Motices to Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On al! communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

PRESBYTER GYRVIANUS.— According to a paragraph in 
the Weekly Times, Sept. 12, a commission has 
reported to the Prussian Government in favour of 
made from gall nuts, as the best for “ documents the 
preservation of which is important.” 

W. M. M. (“Ave Maria Lane”).—Stow, in his —_ 
of London, says: “ At the end of Pater Noster row 
Ave Mary lane, so called upon the like occasion of text 
writers and bead makers then dwelling there.” 

H. (Temple), “ Henry VII.’s Instructions,” &c., com- 
mencing, “Lord Verulam,” &c., is aguin requested t 
send his name and address. 

A. L. (Normanton).—The foundation stone was laid in 
Threadneedle Street, Aug. 3, 1732. 

E. M. (“ Avoure,” ante, p. 273) may now wish to re 
| write his paper. 

W. W. (Forest Hill).—Always glad to renew an old 
acquaintance. 
J. W. B. P. has not sent his name and address. 
D. G. C. E.—Received. 





NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
| Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
| munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
| to this rule we can make no exception. 
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